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TO CORRESPONDENTS. [ 

We should | 
pave nothing else to do but write letters, His poems do not suit us, 

op, @ (Newcastle).—The Dramatic Seenes are not adapted for our 

ages. The author will require much study before he appears in print. 

up. W. D's" poems are tnradmissible. 

gkATUM.-—In a notice of Mr. John Henn's Table-book, at p. xxx. of the 
onal Supplement, his name-ts erroneously spelt H al 

-The verses are premature. 

"—We hare not time or space to give advice; but we recom- 

essant practice, As yet he is not up to the mark. His rhymes | 











se 
MT. -There are — ations of capacity which industry and re- 
eatert correc ‘tion will impr . 
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THE DILKE JOURNALS. 

[ur Atheneum having made the first atte mpt to 
itroduce among the proprietors and editors of 
the metropolitan journals the personal warfare of 
the Katanswill Gazette, we have feared to appear 

)give it sanction by wielding the same weapon. 
t protest and remonstrance have been tried in 
vain; and in self-defence we are compelled, but 
with extreme reluctance, to accept the challenge. 
The Atheneum charges the proprietor of the 
ritie with having established several journals. 
Let us see with what grace such a charge proceeds 
from the Atheneum. 
he proprietor of the Atheneum is Mr. 
It is known in the literary circles as 
D 
Mr DiLKE established the Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
Mr. Diixs afterwards established the Lailway 
vicle, which died after a questionable exist- 
nce of three or four years. 

Mr. Ditke was one of the founders of the 
Daily News. 

Mr. DiILKeE was, and we believe still is, 
the proprietors of the Law Journal Repo ts. 
We leave it to the public to say if Mr. Ditkr’s 
\iheneum is entitled to abuse the proprict =s 
Critic for having established more journals 

an one. 

We also leave it to the public to “put this and 
that together,” and say whether theattack upon the 
proprietor of the Critic by Mr. Dirke’s journal 
was not prompted by the fact that the Critie and 
the Law Times belong to him, and the Atheneum 
ind the Law Journal to Mr. DirxE ? 

On the Ist May, 1852, the Critic contained a 
severe but very just critique on Mr. Herworru 
Dixon’s “ Life of Blake.” 

At that time Mr. T. K. Hervey was editor of 
he Atheneum, which he conducted like a gentle- 
man. 

Lately, Mr. Hervey has quitted that post, and 
Mr. Hepwortu Drxon has been employed as the 

litor of the Athenceum, which he does not con- 
luct like .a gentleman. 

It is since Mr. Herwortn Drxown has been 

ducting it that the Atheneum has made the 

peated. attacks upon the Critic and upon its 
Proprietor. 

We leave it to the public to “ put this and that 
together,” and say if there be not a connection 
between the cutting-up of Mr. Drxon’s book in 
the Critte, and Mr. Dixon's abuse of the Criti 
and its Proprietor in the Athenanm. 

The change in the character of the Athenaum— 
the vulgar insolence and coxcombry that per- 
vade it now—are notorious. The gentlemanly 

ne that distinguished it under Mr. Hervey has 

en exchanged for the coarsest vulgarity. 

That change has taken place under Mr. Hep- 
wortH Drxon. 

We have nothing to do with histories; but if 
the reader will inquire who Mr. Herwortn 
Dixon is, and “put this and that together,” 
loubtless he will find an explanation of the man- 

er of the attack made upon us, as the hist tory of 


the Dinke-Journals will explain the motive for it. 


DILKE. 


“ Dilke’s 


one of 





It is with the extremest aversion that we have 
erformed our hateful task. We have discharged 
editorial duties for more than twenty years, and 
never before had we occasion to bandy per- 
sonalities with another editor. We trust that, as 
this is the first, it will be the last, of such dis- 
creditable encounters. We have resorted to it 
now with loathing; but. the weapon was forced 
upon us in self-defence. We have already ap- 
pealed in vain to the established rules of jour- 
nalism ; tliere remained but this 
proving to the offender the practical inconve- 


nience of violating those wholesome rules. Let | 


the Atheneum attack and abuse the Critic, or 


ny other successful rival, to any extent it pleases 


| abstain from personally assaulting the Proprietor 


method of 


;{ works of art; the 


bat let the Proprietor and B ditorof the A thenceum 


and Editor of the Critic. The example might 
be followed, and then what. would the press 
become ? 

The compiler of the pamphlet that was made 
the paltry excuse for this abuse of a successful 
rival will answer for himself. 

We publish the following, 
to the Atheneum libel: 

THE ATHEN.EUM AND THE GUIDE TO } 

ADVERTISERS. 
LONDON LITERARY 


which gives the lic 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, 
JOURNAL. 
Sir,—My little compilation having been used by 
the Atheneum as an excuse for an attack on the ¢ I 
I will answer it through you. 
I assert, and am prepared to prove, the accuracy of 
ill the figures in the Guide. 
The Atheneum says that I have put the Critie and 
others in a list of 


, 


Times, the Leader, &e. 


first-class journals, excluding the 


This is entirelv a falsehood ofthe Atheneum. Ihave 
done no such thing. I have given no such list. T! 
list which the Atheneum thus misrepresents for its own 


malignant purposes is a list of the Class Journals, that 
is to say, of the journ ils that belong to a class, sucl 
literary, &c. 





as the medical, clerical ve 
different from a list of first-class journals. Ti 
and Leade not class journals, but general vs 
ipers. The Atheneum, the Criti Law Times 
the Lancet and the Builde . are rnals, and 





1a J 
rhtly placed in that list. 
17 


therefore, were rig 

rhe second misstatement of 
It impugns my figures as to tl valat 
Law Times and Journal of Auctions the viata 
in the stamp return. The trick of the A¢ 
suppressing the fact that the numbe rs sts 








unpre l as well as sta hae rh Jour) -nal of 
like the Athenwum, is an Pc ed pap 
only a few are stamped. The return I h 
that for the year 1853. During that year t 
of Auctions was published as a supplement t 
Times, and in that form passed free by } 
tamp. This is, I suppose, a mere blun 
{theneum, and not a deliberately false repres« 


ike the other I have answere 











in haste or norance, u 
o be more cautious how he har wa 
others without having first inves Ll the fac 





The Atheneum has wilfully suppressed 
which explains how the returns were calculated 
expressly states that they include the stamped as 
well as the stamped sales of tl i 








ollowing passage from the preface peaks f self 
ind is the best answer to the falsehoods of the 
Atheneum :— 

‘In the ease of journals that publish part of tl 


impre eeion without stamps, we have sought to obtain 
from the proprietors some satisfactory statement of 








the total amount of their several cireulations. When 
these have been sent. they have been so inserted:” ai l, it 


was added, ‘‘ In conclusion we repeat, as on the oc 
sion of each former edition, that any errors or omis- 
sions that may be discovered will be readily s supplied 
or corrected, on satisfactory testimony, and, as such, 
we should accept a certificate from any respectable 
printer of the quantities actually printed by him of 
each number of any journal during the last six 
months.” See Preface to Guide to Advertisers. 

I ask, was it possible to be more fair than this ? 

. repeat that every figure and fact in the Guide is 

rictly accurate, except the obvious typograpical 
error that placed some of the bi-monthlies among t 
weeklies. A proof that it was such is this—that t 
) placed in the former editions. 

A perusal of the preface would have show 
reviewer that I made applieation t: tl mn 





are not 





all the jo 
having an unstamped as well as a stamped issue, f 
the numbers of the former, and inserted them when- 
ever supplied. The Atheneum would not send me a 
statement of its unstamped issue. rhe reader will 
probably conjecture why. 

Let meadd that, so desirous was 
as well as equally to all, that I lid not d 
n stamps the 500 copies per week w 
it gives to country newspapers in exehan » V 
tisements, and which it puts forth deceitfully as if it 
was a bond fide part of its circulation. 

I am, Sir, yours, &e. 
Tue ComMPILER OF THE GUIDE TO ADVERTISERS. 
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THE SEASON. 
Tue approach of winter brings with 
amusements and occupations. One of the most 
pleasant of these is a Society we have more than 
once commended, the Réimion des Arts, which 
oceupies a large house in Harley-street, and 
holds its meetings periodically —these being con- 
ducted with all the formalities of a Conversazione, 
thronged with | 
handsomely 


winter 


hung with 


evening 


furnished and 
occupations of thi 


| rooms 





idies and gentlemen, in a suite of | 


are music and 


vided. 
will find it an eleg 


Now, too, the Musical Meetings are commencing. 
The Sacred Harmonic Society is 
HvuLvan 


career. Mr. 
ought his chorus before 


others are announced, 


its winter 
br 
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t and, and patiently 
fication of taste. 1 


literary enterprise just now, 

of novelty for the future. 
Such novelties of general i 

very little i 








is well knewn as a Mormon 
a very active vitality o1 
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nature; for thereis nothi: 

splendid f" 

adventure 

that it was a book of this s 

an uncontrollable desir 

After the war-books, b« 
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Che great Ht 


conversation, separate rooms 
being devoted to each. Here 
heard the best musie, and her 
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The subscription is moderate 
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able success of Mrs. Srowe’s “ Sunny Memories "— 
confessedly a very uneven book, and quite unworthy 
the ré -putation of the authoress of “Uncle Tom's 
Cabin.” Notwithstanding the existence of eight rival 
editions (all with large sales), Messrs. Low have sold 
25,000 copies of their edition of the book in the English 
market; and the demand is still unabated. Mrs. 
Srowe, like other successful authors, is living upon 
her popularity, and doubtless finds in it a greater 

























































































































































estate than in her real triumph. The Americans 
would seem to have gone mad about her, and to have 
canonised the whole family of the Beecuers. One 
organ, the orth American Review, goes so far as to 





claim for them the honours of a separate genus. ‘The 
Breecuer family,” writes the revie wer, “ almost con- 
stitute a genus by themselves. Thesame type of mind 
anil style is reproduced in the writings of the venerable 
fat her and of his sin; gularly gifted children, though 
stiffening into acerts 1in solemn state ion ssin the author 
of ‘The Conflict of Ages,’ and in Henry Warp 

l m the dividing line between licit 





trenching close uy 
~ imour and lithe buff mery.” 

The success of Mrs. Stowe appears to have given 
the Americans quite a taste for hero-worship ; so 
Barnum is to be the next! An autobiography of 
that Napoleon of entrepreneurs is announced, and the 
interest excited is intense. Doubtless it will contain 
some queer revelations—a sort of Encomium Morice, 
brought down to the practical level of these times. 
Will Barnum relate a curious rebuff which he met 
wth in this country, and which does not seem to 
hive been printed hitherto? He went to see New- 
stead, and, among the other local curiosities, Byron's 
e'm was pointed out to him, upon the bark of which 
th: poet engraved his own name and that of his sister, 
wen he spent his last evening at Newstead, in the 

inpany of Moore and Hosnovse. BArneum looked 





at the piece of bark with a covetous eye, and then 
told the gardener to go in to his master (Colonel 


WILDMAN 
mission to 


), and bid him five hundred pounds for per- 
carry it away with him. The gallant 


out. But BArnum was not to be rebuffed, and gave 
the gardener his address, in case his master should 
think better of it. The Colonel did not think better of 
i , and the incised inscription may be seen to this day 
i: the grove behind the Abbey. 

It is a very curious fact that while that eminent 
poet, historian, and statesman, Lord Joun Russet, 
was demonstrating to the good people of Bristol the 
want of a real History of England, an American re- 
viewer was maintaining precisely the same proposi- 
tion on the other side of the Atlantic. ‘ Among the 
wants of the lite rature of the country (vociferated his 
literary Lordship—with a shrillness and _ self-suffi- 
ciency of tone not difficult to be imagined) we need 
some author who will write the history of the people, 
with a due appreciation of their great qualities, and 
who will celebrate, as they ought to be celebrated, men 
who have been celebrated in literature and science.” 
Simultaneously with this speech the New York Quar- 
terly was appearing on the other side of the Atlantic ; 
and in it (apropos of Reinhold Pauli’s Geschichte von 
England) the American reviewer, after conceding to 
Pauli the honour of being “a man « 
generous thought and culture, 
criticism,” goes on to declare that ‘it is because th se 
qualities are rare in Englis h writers that we have had | 
heretofore no good } of England. Fragments 
there have been, like that of Sir JAMES ong KINTOSH, 
of eminent merit. But in those writers who have 
undertaken the work on a larger s¢ sahiciien 
say it with all respect for their undoubted 
genius—there is something of partiality which 

nfits them for the high judicial duty of historians. 
heir works degenerate into political essays, like 
that of Hume, which is finely written, but distorted 
in its judgments and inaccurate in its facts.” There 
‘coincidence both in the time 


is certainly a sing i 
and matter of the criticism; though we think that 
Lord Jonun Russet would hardly be inclined to sub- 
scribe to the opinion that, “ although a good English 
history is scarcely to be expected from an English | 
writer, the German seems pointed out “ the one well 
qualitie d, by affini lity of race, breadth of culture, pa- 
tience of research, power of rising above local and 
temporal prejudic es, and a thoroughly cosmopolitan 
spirit, to do this service.” Possibly, by way of proving 
the necessity for a good historian, a London weekly 
contemporary attacks Mr. MACAULAY with a charge 
of plagiarism. Th passages upon which this rests 
are the opening words of MAcAavLay’s History, and 
of Swirt’s History of the reign of Queen Anne; but, 
mn these, we must confess that we can detect 
nothing more seri cht similarity in style. 
We remember to have heard somewhere that MACAU- 
LAY is a most enthusiastic admirer of Swirt’s works : 
ind that he professes to read them through regularly 
every year. Ifso, we can only wonder that the style 
and languas f Swirr have not incorporated th m- 
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selves in him ¢ oO; 

If perseverance committee of 
literary n nsolidate 
the star-dust of ught to be reap- 
ing some fruit of their labours. They tell us, in a 
prospectus lately issued, that the opinion is dailv 


gaining g ged in literature as a 





round that th: se eng 








Colonel, who venerates every relic of Byron, was | 
highly indignant, and returned for answer that he 
shouldn’t have it for five thousand, and to show him 


| the effect of an interchange of such amenities in this 
f broad soul and | 
and acute and faithful | 
| among journalists is persevered in. | notice the 


| enter a protest against the interference of amateurs 








| profession should form themselves into a corporate 
association. By way of accomplishing this, they pro- 
pose to collect a fund, “by subscriptions and dona- 
for the purpose of supporting a common hall 
for all men of letters to meet in, and to obtain an Act 
of Incorporation to consolidate them into a_ body. 
This is te mpting, and perhaps it may be partly prac- 
ticable; but the scheme has undeniable faults. We 
object to donations, because we think that a man 
ought to make literature pay, or he ought to try some 
better means of getting a living. We are beginning 
to be sceptical about unremunerated merit now- 
adays. in the times of SAVAGE and CHATTERTON it 
was possible, perhaps unavoidable, considering the 
limited field afforded by the press; but now, what 
with the competition of the publishers—ever on the 
watch for the novel, even if strongly qualified with | never wrote the book at all, but that a friend fored 
the absurd—and the extended space now covered by | all this notoriety upon him. This friend is said to be 
the journals and periodical press, obscurity should be | a literary clerk in the Foreign Office, who, discerning 
no longer a bugbear to aspirants. That the standard | in the incidents of RoyEr’s captivity the elements of 
of successful literature is considerably lowered may | a literary success, insisted upon writing the book for 
be readily demonstrated from the journals and the | him. ‘To wish that your enemy would write a book 
shilling books. A poor author nowadays must be a | is bad enough, especially if you have the power of 
very badone. This, however, is digression. Thes cheme, | reviewing it; but to wish to write a book for your 
as promulgated by the committee of this embryo | enemy seems to me a far higher refinement of malice 
Lirerary INstrrure of the Brrrish Emprre (a rather | One thing seems just, that, if the gentleman in the 
pretentious title, by-the-by), is, to say the least of it, | Foreign Office has written the book, ‘he ought at leas: 
amiable ; the gentlemen named are most of them known | to take the credit of it. 

and respected men of letters; and, with the exception of The promises in the literary world are not numerous, 
the eleemosynary element, which may be — left | but they are interesting. The Rev. J. W. Warrer 
out, the plan is self-supporting and independent. Do | promises a collection of Sourmey’s correspondence ; 
they, nego ag clearly understand what an imprac- | Professor Ferr1ER promises a collected edition of Pro- 
ticable body they have to deal with? Have they | fessor Witson’s Works; and the life of glorious old 
fully weighed (what they must very well know) that “ Krr” is promised by the Editor of Blackwood. All 
the interests of rival journals, rival dian, and even | these editors are the sons-in-law of their original 
personal rivalries, divide the literary world into a | authors—a fact which insures accuracy, if not impar- 
thousand fragments? So long as these petty jea- | tiality. With the recent performances our table is 
lousies and conflicting impulses are suffered to | covered. Professor Ferrier (above-named) has 
operate, any attempt to amalgamate journalists will | given us a metaphysical manual under the some- 
bein vain. The old task of twisting a rope out of | what pretentious title of Institutes of Metaphysics. 
sand is not more difficult of accomplishment. For all | The enterprising family of Sr. Joun has been mor 


ing out that the extension of the weight to three 
ounces was useless, inasmuch as ‘a periodical weich- 


. =, ” 
tions, 


such dimensions that few, if any, of the printing- 
machines in the country would throw it off.” Ip 
| consequence of this representation, the obnoxious 
regulation has been rescinded, and a wrapper per- 
mitted; provided always that the periodical is s nt 
through the post with the stamp placed on the ou 
side; and that, when containing more than one sheet 
of paper, it be stitched. 

Poor Lieut. Royer, who has been so much abused 
for his book about Russia, certainly deserves mor 
pity than blame. After suffering the severest cas sti- 
gations at the hands of every executioner, from the 
Times critic downwards, it 00zes out that the Lieutenan 


this, there is an atom of possibility in the scheme; | than usually abundant in its contributions to 
and, although hoping against belief, we heartily wish | literature. Travels of an Arab Merchant in Soudan, 


them success. If they do succeed, they will makethe | by Bayie Sr. Joun; Philosophy at the I 
} press more organised and more respectable (because | Cross, by J. A. St. Jou ; The Arctic Crusoe, by 
more of a profession) than it has ever yet been. That | Percy B. Sr. Joun; Our Holiday; or, a Week in 
some such consolidation is grievously needed by the | Paris, by the same; and the Book of the War, by the 
profession of journalism, what further proof is required | same, are the most notable of these. There is cer- 
than the fact that the greater part of the English jour- | tainly immense variety here. Dr. Doran’s Habits 
nals, instead of competing to excel each other in ee: and Men is selling as well as a chatty ple asant book 
formance of their duties to the public, seem to have | deserves to sell; and GRACE GREENWoOOD’s Haps and 
no higher ambition than to spatter each other with | .Wishaps of a Tour in Europe is read with lively in- 
mud and contumely. This is surely internecine. | terest. Among reprints, we notice a volume of Dr. 
What does the public care about the private and par- | SamueL Warren’s works reprinted by BLackwoop 
ticular pet et of the individually insignificant | in which the literary Recorder of Hull’s crowning 
persons who fulfil the offices of journalism? The | folly, The Lily and the Bee, is presented once more ti 
public wants its work well done, and will pay those | public ridicule. ConsTaBLE is printing a useful and 
best who do it best. To those who approve the | manageable edition of CHALMERs’s Works; the re- 
personal style we commend the opening of an article | cent volume (Vol. IT.), containing the Lectures on thi 
in arecent numberof The Mofussilite, in which a rival | Romans. Dr. Pxriutps’s de ath has suggested the 
editor is characterised as “the pampered menial who | reprint of Caleb Stukely, and has given an impetus to 
wears the plush of the proprietors of the Lahore | the sale of the little selection from his contributions t 
Chronicle.’ We must allow something for the heat of | Blackwood. Bonn gives us the first volume of a 
an Indian dispute, remembering that nothing is di- | reprint of Burke (much wanted) in his British Clas- 
gestible there that is not highly curried ; but imagine | sics; the second volume of Locke, in his Standard 
Library; and an excellent reprint of the Chronicle of 
Florence of Worcester, in his Antiquarian Library. 
Side by side with a reprint of Frank Fairleigh, w« 
first number of a new work by Mr. 
SMEDLEY, entitled Harry Coverdale, apparently written 
| with all that dash and vigour which would be remark- 

| able in say man, but is marvellous in this writer. 
with the regular course of the profession. An enter- Mr. W. CHAMBERS has reissued, In a collected 
prise is advertised, having for its object the establish- | form, his very valuable series of papers upon America 
ment of a journal, to be called The Patriotic Fund | which are already known to the readers of the Edin- 
| 


Foot of th 





country! Yet to some such a case 
tably come, 


must we inevi- 
if the etiquette now most fashionable | 


While asserting 
| tion in journalism, 


the necessity for some organisa- | 
it will not be inappropriate to | 


Journal, the whole profits of which are to be devoted | burgh Journal. Of noble authors we have Lord 
to the Patriotic Fund, and which is to be conducted | CARLIsLE—extracts of whose Diary upon Turkish 
under “a committee of gentlemen,” with “the co- | Waters were quoted by the Standard, to disprove 
operation of many of the most popular authors and | the aspersions cast by the 7imes upon the morality of 
artists of the day.” Far be it from us to cast dis- | the naval officers. Did the Standard expect that th 
credit upon any legitimate plan for increasing the | most depraved middy would get drunk, or worse, in 
Patriotic Fund; but this scheme smacks too much of | the company of such a grave and reverend signor, 
the Charity Ball or the Bazaar spirit, to give pro- | such a very noble and approved good master, as Lord 
mise of any excellence. A Charity Bazaar is always | CARLISLE? Captain OLpMrxon’s Picc padilly to Per 
a wretched market, in a commercial point of view; in | (when shall we come to the end of these alliterative 
point of manufacture and price, the goods are infi- | titles ?—Already we have Mayfair to Marathon ; by- 
nitely inferior to the stock in trade of a regular shop- | and-by it will be Cranbourne-street to Crim Tartar; 
keeper. So will it be with the Patriotic Fund Journal. | is laughed at and evil spoken of. 
As for ‘the most popular authors and artists of the There are one or two novelties in the magazin 
day,” one of two predictions will inevitably be veri- | way—notably the Statist, edited by R. THoMPson 
fied—either that mere names will be lent, or that the | JopLine, Esq., F.S.S., which bids fair to be useful 
popular — and artists will contribute only the | to those who put their trust in figures ; also a West of 
sweepings of their desks and portfolios. The pro- | Scotland Magazine, which promises (with, judging from 
jectors of this scheme had better reconsider their | first appearances, butslender hopes of performance ) 
plan, and rest assured that, if they content them- | aid in the spread of a sound and healthy literature in 
selves with sending a ten-pound note each, they will | the West of Scotland.” The bill of fare in No. 1 is 
do both the Fund and Literature infinitely better | excessively meagre ;—one article on American litera- 
not only by what they do, but by what they | ture, another on Spain, a third on the Architecture 
| the Presbyterian Church, and a fourth on a Summer 
on the publishers | Trip to the Continent. None of these subjects are ot 
office; but it is now | special interest ; and the style betrays crudity and 
regulations extended | inexperience. The /istory of the Chartist Movement, 














service— 
do n t do. 
There has been a 
and the authorities 
happily arranged. 
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of the Post- 
Some new 








= weight of the sheet to three ounces, but prohibited | by R. G. GAmMAGE, is a closely written sum- 
itside wrappers, or, indeed, the use of more than a | mary of the story of the Charter. It is readable, and 
single sheet for any publication not a newspaper. | written without Radical pretension. The Brit 


Parnassus, by AvGustus Warp CLEMENT, M.D., i 
a most incomprehensible performance, whereby Its 
author attempts to set people right about the tru 
| appreciation of British poets and prose writers. Ur 


The Edinburgh publishers to * this up, and 
out, in a memorial to the Lords of the 
such a regulation would | xi 
mall magazines ; 
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(\LEMENT appears to be a sort of literary invalid, very 
confident and very dissatisfied. Everything now- 
adays (so he says) is superficial, childish, and ephe- 
meral—flimsy, meretricious, and vulgar—if not worse. 
He has put a frontispiece to his pamphlet, representing 
the literary Alps of the British Empire, with names 
arranged according to Dr. CLemeEnt’s observations. 
[he value of this may be inferred when we note that 
Jounson, Gray, GoLpsmira, and Burws are classi- 
fied in the Age of Brass. Really, the Doctor must ex- 
cuse us if we suggest that he has concentrated the spirit 
of that age into his own proper person. Mr. Curses 
ToMLINSON has written two little brochures very 
diverse in subject. One is a Poem on Chess, in 
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An Essay on Church Furniture and Decoration. 
By the Rev. Epwarp L. Cutts, B.A. London: 
John Crockford. 1854. 

Many valuable and elaborate works on medieval 
art have been published during the last few years; 
but they have chiefly been designed rather for 
the use of the artist and architect than for the 
unprofessional reader. Such person, desirous of 
obtaining an ordinary amount of information 
upon the subject, must possess numerous costly 
volumes, seldom well adapted for his study, 
owing to their too scientific character. The 
want of a familiar and comprehensive treatise on 
ecclesiastical furniture and decoration has long 
been felt by all who are interested or engaged in 
church restoration; and more especially, we be- 
lieve, have the clergy, churchwardens, and “ resto- 
ration committees ” in rural parishes, experienced 
the need of some direction and assistance when- 
ever the renovation and decoration of their 
churches has been resolved upon. Such defi- 
ciency is now supplied by this volume. 


The present century will be strongly marked in 
the page of history as the era of the revival of 
Gothic art and architecture in England. New 
spires are yearly rising around us, and every- 
where church restoration is steadily, if not 
rapidly progressing. In the design for a new 
church, or the restoration of an old one, the 
competent architect has no real difficulty to en- 
counter. With respect to the former, examples 
of every style of architecture from the twelfth to 
the fifteenth century are extant—the principles of 
construction can be scen and understood —and the 
details and ornamentation characteristic of the 
respective periods are abundant and sufficiently 
well preserved for his guidance; while he is 
greatly aided by the discoveries and appliances of 
modern science, and the possession of materials 
unknown to the medizval architect. In the latter 
case his task is still easier; he has but to restore 
what is defaced, and to renew what has become di- 
lapidated; and there are but few instances where 
the whole design cannot be developed from the ex- 
isting parts. Hence it is that we have witnessed 
many successful modern structures, and nume- 
rous judicious and effective restorations, so far as 
the fubric is concerned ; but, with respect to the 
furniture and internal decoration, the results 
have usually been unsatisfactory. And the rea- 
son is obvious: the Reformation first deprived 
the churches of some portion of their furniture 
and embellishment ; and what escaped the zeal 
of the refurmer and the pillage of the unscrupu- 
lous grantee was either swept away by the Puri- 
tan in the seventeenth century, or perished by 
subsequent neglect, till the churches were as 
completely denuded as the opening of the present 
century found them. Now, after three centuries 
of spoliation and decay, in order to comprehend 
what a Gothic church really was in its original 
splendour, it will not be enough that the in- 
quirer should have visited half the churches in 
the kingdom. He may admire and appreciate 
their noble proportions and their architectural 
features; but he will fail to realise them in their 
pristine grandeur and magnificence. This will 
require long study and careful investigation. 
Not only must he have noted the minutest de- 
tails and fragments of every kind of decoration, 
but he must have had recourse to the illumi- 
nated MSS., and have collected and studied the 
casual discoveries of the archxologist, recorded 
in numerous works extending over a very 
lengthened period. To such a labour as this has 


which he denounces the excessive study of that 
absorbing game, and satirises the conduct of some fre- 
quenters of the Cigar Divan, who (so he hints) 
live by the shillings they win. And a hard life 
too. ‘The other is the first of a series of treatises 
upon Art-manufacture; and, judging by the speci- 
men, the venture bids fair. Paper is the subject of 
Number L, and Mr. Tomutnson has conceived the 
very happy idea of binding up specimens of this ar- 
ticle as an appendix. Textile fabrics are to follow. 
The Biographical Magazine is an entertaining num- 
ber. It contains a good memoir of GEorRGE STE- 
PHENSON; but one of LAMARTINE is simply para- 
phrased from the poet’s own Confidences. 
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the author devoted himself in the production of 
the present volume—the contents of which we 
are now about to examine. 

In the introduction to his essay the author 
sets forth, in a reverent tone and spirit which we 
cannot too much admire, the moral and religious 
obligation of the “ comely adorning of churches ;” 


and afterwards briefly traces the rise and 
decline of the various styles of architec- 
ture and art in England, which appear to 


have moved in cycles of about 300 or 400 
years. He urges that we are now at the com- 
mencement of a great Medieval revival, both in 
art and in ideas, which is probably destined to 
continue for a not less period. We have nexta 
chapter on the general arrangement of churches 
from the earliest period, both in the East and 
West. The author now proceeds to what we 
conceive to be the most important subject of his 
essay —the polychromatic decoration of the inte- 
rior of churches. We say the most important, 
because the appropriate adornment of the edifice 
depends upon the adoption of this principle; and 
the subject of polychrome is one on which the 
reader may be required to discard his precon- 
ceived opinions, and, perchance, also some strong 
prejudices. There are many who have a great 
veneration for oaken roofs and panelling, and the 
sombre cast of the halls and apartments of 
ancient mansions; but we suspect that their 
ideas of a Mediwval church or mansion have been 
formed from the inspection of edifices of the 
Elizabethan or even later period; and, proceed- 
ing backward, thev have been led to conceive the 
structures of the Middle Ages equally destitute of 
decorative colouring. This essay, we hope, will 
convince them that such edifices had no existence, 
save in their own imaginations. Yet, perhaps, 
there are but few persons who have entered a 
modern church without being struck with its 
cold and unpleasing aspect. The solitary painted 
window, and the encaustic pavement of the 
chancel, form a disagreeable contrast with the 
whitened walls and dark oak ceiling. Something 
is felt to be wanting—what is required is, 
perhaps, not apparent. But the chapter before us 
proves incontestably that it is the judicious ap- 
plication of colour to the whole interior ; and, 
as the writer observes, “the whole style and 
tone of the remaining furniture and decoration 
must be governed by this.” It may, however, 
be asked by some, Is there satisfactory evidence 
that this mode of decoration is in accordance 
with the true principles of medizwval art? This 
fact the author has completely established. The 
fragments of painted glass in numerous windows, 


| the remains of wall-painting, and traces of colour 


in many parts of the edifice, both externally and 
internally, which in the progress of restoration 
are constantly disclosed, indicate at least its ex- 
tensive use. But Mr. Cutts has adduced still 
more complete evidence, by copious reference to 
early illuminated MSS. Some of these authori- 
ties we have been at the pains to verify ; and, after 
making every due allowance for the somewhat in- 
discriminate use of colour in the pictorial repre- 
sentations of the Middle Ages, we are, with the 
author, forced to the conclusion that the artists 
have accurately depicted what they intended to 
exhibit—the application of glowing and har- 
monious colouring, not only to the walls, but to 
every part of the edifice. There are those who 
are apt to consider that such application of colour 
is Romish, or had its origin in superstition, and 
would therefore hesitate to advocate its introduc- 
tion into our churches. Such notion is shown to 
be quite erroneous. Polychromatic decoration 
was extensively used by the nations of antiquity 





Glancing over a mass of poetical effusions apropos 
of the war, the eve falls with satisfactio 
high merit, entitled Ballad of the Battle of the Alma. 
Fame gives this anonymous effusion to a poet not 
unknown at Oxford. Germane to the war, though 
not directly connected with it, is a pamphlet about 
Colonel Court's pistols; tending to prove, what 
is being much better proved before Sebastopol, that 
they are the most deadly and eflicient weapons for 
hand-to-hand fighting known. Lrinpesay’s fight for 
the Standard, and a host of other incidents in the 
Crimean campaign, testify to the merits of the brave 
Colonel's invention, far more eloquently than does his 
pamphlet, though that is very ably written. L. 


1upon one of 
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long before the Christian era; and in English 
architecture it was employed not more exten- 
sively in religious than in domestic edifices. It 
was essential to the appropriate decoration of a 
Gothic building, and harmonised with the cos- 
tume of the people, and with the natural scenery 
of the country. In the several pretty scenes 
which Mr. Cutts has conceived and drawn from 
his intimate acquaintance with the history, lite- 
rature, and art of the Middle Ages, this will be 
more clearly exemplified. For ourselves, we are 
convinced that, whatever had been the religion of 
the country, so long as Gothic architecture pre- 
vailed, this kind of decoration would have prevailed 
also, and is equally requisite on its revival. 

Having discussed the general subject, Mr. Cutts 
proceeds to treat of wall-painting, several good 
examples of which are given as specimens; and 
others occur in the appendix to the volume. 
Numerous references are also given to ancient 
MSS. and other works, with descriptive accounts 
of the subjects, and the application of the colours. 
There are next some valuable remarks on painted 
glass, and a description of the different styles of 
art. The introduction of stained windows is 
often felt to be a difficulty, on account of their 
expense; but it is here shown that, in order to 
carry out the system of polychrome, a good and 
harmonious mosaic window may be formed of 
fragments of coloured glass, infinitely superior to 
white glass; and, we imagine, at not much greater 
cost. This portion of the essay, which we have 
but briefly referred to, will be found to contain 
many new facts and suggestions; and we com- 
mend it not less to the attention of the general 
reader than to the consideration of the artist and 
architect. 

The articles of church furniture included 
under wood-work next engage our attention. An 
excellent history is given of each; and the re- 
marks upon the communion-table, altar-chair, 
screen, lettern, and pews, will be found of especial 
The care of designing these is usually 
pro- 


interest. 
entrusted to the architect, in which case 
priety of style and arrangement may be generally 
ensured. This, however, is not invariably done— 
such work being sometimes confided to country 
artisans. The information therefore contained 
in this division of the essay will prove valuable 
to those engaged in church restoration, as many 


of these articles can now be procured from 
various manufacturers. 
The selection of textile fabrics and metal- 


work commonly devolves upon the clergyman 
of the parish, or they are at least subject to 
his approval. With every desire to procure 
what is correct, yet for want of proper informa- 
tion, we have frequently observed the introduc- 
tion of textile fabrics, plate, and other metal- 
work of very inappropriate character, and often 
more costly than those of correct design. Upon 
wall-hangings Mr. Cutts has produced a variety 
of authorities from illuminated MSS., and has 
introduced several beautiful specimens of modern 
manufacture. Patterns of tower curtains, mats, 
and carpeting, designed after the medizval style 
of art, are also given. The altar-cloth being the 
most important of the textile fabrics used in the 
church, considerable attention has been bestowed 
upon it. The best and most correct form is 
pointed out ; and some very elegant devices and 
monograms accompany the text. A concise his- 
tory of clerical vestments, with engraved illus- 
trations, is fitly included in this part of the 
essay. Under the head of metal-work are given 
good examples of chalices and patens, corona, 
standards, and side-lights. The next chapter, on 
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tile-pavements, contains many illustrations and 
notes on them, as represented in illuminated 
MSS. 

The subject of sepulchral monuments -is one 
deserving much attention. Mr. Cutts 
ready, in his work on “Sepulchral Slabs and 
Crosses,” done a great deal to induce a more 
correct style in their construction. 





sent essay h ives a descriptive account of the 
various kinds of ancient monuments, with no- 
tices of some of the modern brasses executed by 


Messrs. Waller. Remarks on the font, alms- 
chest, bier, and parish pall, with some excellent 


suggestions for the reformation of our funeral 
customs, complete the essay. 

The Appendix, to which we have previously 
alluded, is valuable addition, containing 
copious refi s to examples of wall-painting 
and encaustic tiles, interspersed with many 
coloured plate 

We have now taken a brief review of the con- 


tents of this work, from which we have derived 
much pleasure and instruction. It is certainly 
worthy of careful and attentive study, more par- 
ticularly in its advoeacy of polychromatic deco- 
ration. Such a work has been long required ; 
and, when we consider the labour and research 
employed in its production, the fulness of its 
pages, and the value and completeness of the 
information contained in it, we cannot withhold 
our commendation, on observing the extremely 
small cost at which the essay has been issued. 
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ETistory of England, from the Peace of Utrecht to 
the Peace of Versailles, 1713-1783. By Lord 
Manwon. In 7 vols. Vol. VII., 1788-1783. 
London: J. Murray. 


We have been lately informed on the high 
authority of Lord John Russell, himself an his- 
torian, and also deeply versed in historical lore, 
that the histo y of England still remains to be 
written. ‘There is as yet, he says, no complete 
history of our own country which embraces all 
the most important points in its career, and which 
is free from the defects and prejudices which 


most grievously affect the value of such a work. | 


But this remark, so far as it is really true—and 
it is, at all events, based upon truth—is equally 
applicable to nearly every other branch of his- 
torical literature. In the history of philosophy, 
notwithstanding its many historians, we are cer- 
tainly as deficient as in that to which the noble 
author refers. In the history of art, and in legal 
and ecclesiastical history too, we are wholly 
wanting in what might be called a perfect his- 
tory. But the question next arises, whether such 
a desideratum as that which Lord John Russell 
supposes, a really perfect history of this great 
country, ever actually will be, if it ever can be, 
accomplished. As regards the historian Hume, 
Lord John Russell seems to us to have done him 
precisely the same kind of injustice which he 
accuses Hume of doing to Shakspere. Both 
Hume and Shakspere had many and glaring 
faults; but th ; 

sessed far 
ficiencies. 
no doubt, 


great excellences which they pos- 
than atoned for all their de- 
Hume’s History of England has, 
blemishes, and Lord John 
Russell has pointed them out with great justice 
and force. But where, as a whole, shall we find 
a historian so generally accurate and complete, 
or, above all, with so many high and excellent 
qualities to recommend him? A national his- 
tory, to be perfect, ought perhaps to be a national 
work; and this, whether it relates to the events 
of a country, or to the progress of any branch of 
art or by which it has been adorned. 
Works of this kind, as they can seldom, if ever, 
repay the author, who must devote a life and 
the most consummate talent to their comple- 
tion, ought surely to be carried out by the 
munificence of the nation. Indeed, the labour 
without such aid is more than any individual 
would undertake ; and the research necessary is 
more expensive than most authors could incur. 
May we hope that, at some period not far distant, 
such a work, under such auspices, may be under- 
taken and aecomplished in a manner worthy of 
such a task. p 
Lord John Russell excepts, however, from his 

strictures the productions of living authors. And, | 
in addition to this, we may observe that the pre- 
sent work of Lord Mahon extends only over a 
limited portion of the history of this country, 
embracing but a part of the last century. From 
his high position, great political experience, and | 


more 


serious 


scien 


has al- | 


In the pre- | 


| his access to documents of different periods, printer, who was sitting in the gallery, and askej 
not less than from his mental acquirements, | his opinion, Woodfall replied, with honest frank. 
| Lord Mahon must be regarded as peculiarly | ness: “Iam sorry to say that I do not think 
| adapted to the task he has assigned himself. | that this is your line.” Sheridan rested his head 
Hume, indeed, as we happen to know, from a | upon his hand for a few minutes, and then vehe. 
perusal of some of his unpublished correspon- | mently cried: “It is in me, however, and” 
dence, took considerable pains to examine manu- | here he added an oath—‘“it shall come out! 
scripts which could throw light on his researches; | And so it proved. Before the session closed h 
and Lord Mahon has, in previous volumes, en- | had not only retrieved his reputation, but exalted 
riched his pages by references to authorities of | it, and given good earnest of his future fame. 
this kind. Neither Hume nor Smollett, however, The unsuccessful close of the American war 
extend over the period chosen by Lord Mahon ; | occupies the forty-fourth chapter, and contains 
though we suppose he will in time be followed | an interesting account of the arrival of the news 
| here by his more brilliant but less accurate and | in London of the Yorktown capitulation, and its 
impartial rival, Mr. Macaulay. At present the communication to different parties. Lord North, 
“ Pictorial History of England”—which, by the | according to Lord George Germaine, received the 
way, contains admirable materials for a perfect intelligence “as he would have taken a cannon. 
history—and the continuation of Hume amd | ball in his breast.” He opened his arms, exclaim- 
Smollett by Mr. Hughes, are the leading works | ing-wildly, as he paced up and down the room, 
which have occupied the ground now taken by | “Oh, God, it is all over!” Far greater fortitud 
Lord Mahon. was, however, shown by George III. The only 
| Lord Mahon’s preseut volume opens with an circumstance which betrayed his emotion to Lord 
| account of the rising ferments on economical George Germaine was his omission to mark the 
reform, in the year 1780; describing the great hour and minute of his writing, in his reply. In 
meetings at York and other places, and containing @ subsequent chapter, a graphic and very inte- 
an account of the celebrated speech of Burke, | Testing account is given of the first interview of 
and his scheme relating to that subject, as also George II. with Mr. John Adams, as minister 
of the other Parliamentary proceedings in both | from the United States. ‘The conduct of both 
ILouses on this topic. A graphic account is given | 0? this occasion was able, dignified, and creditabl 
of the “No Popery riots” of this period, and of to their feelings. : 
the intimidation which was practised towards Phe resignation of Lord North, and the new 
| both Houses of Parliament on the 6th of June. appointments to office consequent thereupon 
A detachment of Foot Guards had been ranged in | occupy the greater portion of chapter forty-five, 
| Westminster-hall, and in great measure over- Lord North’s wonted coolness did not forsak: 
awed the mob ; nevertheless, one of the minis- | him when he announced to the House that his 
| ters, Lord Stormont, was slightly wounded, and | Ministry was at an end. It was a cold wintry 
his carriage altogether demolished. In the Com- evening, with a fall of snow. The other mem- 
mons, notwithstanding the alarms of personal bers, in expectation of a long debate, had dis- 
violence, there mustered about 200 members. | ™issed their carriages. Lord North, on the 
| Lord George Gordon was there as before, decked | contrary, had kept his waiting. He put into it 
with a bluecockade. Upon this, an independent one or two of his friends, whom he invited to go 
member of high spirit, Colonel Herbert, declared home with him; and then turning to the crowd, 
that he could not sit and vote in that House Chiefly composed of his bitter enemies, as they 
| whilst he saw a noble Lord in it with the ensign | Stood shivering and clustering near the door, he 
of riot in his hat ; and he threatened that, if his | id to them with a plaeid sinile, “You see, gen- 
Lordship would not take it out, he would walk tlenen, the advantage of being in the secret. 
across the house and do it for him. Lord George, | Good night!” Mr. Adams, the American minis- 
with rather tame submission, or only yielding, as | ter, also bore witness to his coolness and serenity 
he said, to the entreaties of his friends, put the on that trying occasion. ‘ = 
obnoxious symbol in his pocket. Burke was sur- The death of the new Prime Minister, Lord 
rounded by the mob while going down to the | Rockingham, occurred in the following year, from 
House, and was some time in their hands. Lord / influenza, which was then a comparatively new 
| North's official residence in Downing-street was disease in England. Lord Shelburne became his 
attacked by the mob. The destruction of New- | Successor. Fox soon afterward resigned, and 
gate is next deseribed, and of the gaol in Clerken- | William Pitt beeame Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
well, and the ever-to-be-lamented burning of The affairs of India occupy the three subse- 
Lord Mansfield’s house and valuable library in quent chapters, and the last chapter of all is 
Bloomsbury-square. Loud yells were raised devoted to “ Life and Manners,” and will b 
against the Chief Justice, who, with Lady Mans- | found full of interesting matter to all classes of 
field, had barely time to escape by a back-door, | readers. Indeed, until lately—we believe, until 
and take refuge in the house ofa friend. Directly | “the Pictorial History of England” broke the way 
afterwards the mob poured in, carrying havoc | —no historian had ventured totravelout of the dry 
and destruction through all the stately rooms. | path of the political events of each reign, and thc 
They had brought with them torches and com- | personal career of the successive sovercigns. Mr 
bustibles, and kindled a fire in the street below, Macaulay favoured us with a chapter of this de- 
which they fed, not only with the furniture scription illustrative of the customs of the six- 
and hangings, but with the pictures, volumes, | teenth and seventeenth centuries. Lord Mahon’s 
and papers, which they tore down and threw | relates to those of the eighteenth. An interest- 
over from the windows. Thus perished an ex- | ing and indeed amusing account will here be 
cellent library, formed by one of the most accom- found of the modes of travelling in that age, and 
plished scholars of his age; books enriched by of the dangers which were encountered from fre- 
the handwriting of Pope and Bolingbroke, and | quently meeting with highwaymen, especially 
his other literary friends, or by his own notes | while passing Hounslow Heath, and other places 
upon the margin. Thus was lost an invaluable | in the neighbourhood of London. <A good story 
collection of familiar letters which Lord Mans- | is told of Earl Berkeley, who was noted for 
field had been storing for well nigh half a century, | his skill and courage in dealing with such as- 
as materials, it was said, for memoirs of his | sailants. One night, as he was travelling over 
times. Hounslow-heath, he was wakened from his 
The terror and supineness of the magistrates | slumber by a strange face at his carriage-win- 
on this alarming occasion, and the energy and | dow, and a loaded pistol at his breast. “ I have 
firmness of the King (through which at length | you now, my Lord,” said the intruder, “ after all 
the violence was checked), need not to be re- | your boasts, as I hear that you would never let 
counted here, as they are well-known matters of | yourself be robbed!” “ Nor would I now,” said 
history. Lord Berkeley, putting his hand into his pocket, 
A general account of the war and of the pro- | as though to draw forth his purse, “but for that 
ceedings with regard to the American campaign | other fellow peeping over your shoulder.” The 
is contained in chapter 42, while chapter 43 is highwayman hastily turned round to look at this 
devoted to the political events of this period. | unexpected intruder, when the Earl, pulling out 
An interesting account is here given of Sheridan’s | a pistol instead of a purse, shot him dead upon 
first speech, which début somewhat reminds us the spot. The condition of the universities at 
of that of a most brilliant and-witty orator of the that period is represented as very bad, both as 
present day, whose first speech, as was the case | regards the decay of academical studies and the 
also with that of Sir Robert Walpole, gave but immoral and loose habits of the students. The 
little indication of his future fame. ‘The first |.improvements in agriculture, and in the general 
attempt of Sheridan, we are told, was upon his | social and moral condition of the people, are 
own election, which was controverted. He was | shown, and the benevolent efforts of John Howard 
heard with attention, but was thought to have |are reeounted. This chapter closes with a pa- 
failed ; and when he afterwards went up with | rallel between England and other European 
much anxiety to his friend, Mr. Woodfall, the | states. 
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We eannot 


most interesting history, without tendering our 
pest thanks to this distinguished nobleman for 
the pleasure and the instrnetion which he has thus 
afforded to us. Not only have considerable labour 
and research evidently been expended in the 
compilation of the work, but the soundest judg- 
ment and the strictest impartiality are throughout 
displayed. 


A History of Russia. By JonatHan Duncan, B.A. 

London: Milford- house. 

Has Mr. Duncan done quite fairly by placing his 
name upon the title-page as the author of this work, 
without any reserve, while in his preface he confesses 
that the whole of the first volume with the exception 
of one chapter, and the first chapter of the second 
yolume—that chapter eeccupying more than half of it 
—is a translation from Labbe’s History! Surely he 
should have divided honours, of which more than 
half belong to another. 

And the best half too is not his own. We have 
seldom read a more graphic history than Rabbe’s, and 
seldom a less graphic one than Mr. Dunean’s. Yet 
Rabbe had the most difficult task to perform ; for his 
narrative extends to the year 1815—Mr. Duncan 
having only the subsequent story to compile. But 
this increases our astonishment, that he should have 
claimed the authorship upon the title-page; that he 
should advertise it Duncan's History of Russia 
when, in truth, it is Rabbe’s History from th li 
time down to 1815, and Duncan’s only from 1815 to 
the present era ! 

As a translation of Rabbe, then, it is an acceptable 
contribution to our popular histories, and doubly wel- 
come just now, when we are all desirous of knowing 
something of the past, as well as the present, of our 
formidable foe. This history could not be more com- 
pactly written, and it is rendered doubly attractive 
by a number of excellent woodcuts; chietly views of 
hief towns and remarkable places in Russia. 


as 
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The Autohiogi aphy of the Rev. William Jay: 
Reminiscences of Distinguished 


mith 


some Contem- 


porarte s. Selections from his Corre sp ndence, &e. 
Edited by Grorce Reprorp, D.D., LL.D., and 
Joun Ancett James. London: Hamilton, 


Adams, and Co. 

Ay autobiography! With what eager anticipa- 
tions of pleasure and of profit does every intelli- 
gent reader open a volume on which this title is 
inscribed? Ifa man’s own narrative of his own 
history is the only real record of his struggles, 
his failures, and his victories, the autobiography 
of the humblest individual is fraught with the 
deepest interest for every brother man. But 
how immeasurably enhanced is that interest 
when the subject described has raised himself 
from obscurity to a rank with the good and the 
great. A truthful exposition of the steps which 
led William Jay from the position of a stone- 
mason’s apprentice in a humble Wiltshire hamlet 
to that of a popular preacher in the gay city of 
3ath—on whose lips wondering senators hung, 
and to whose soothing ministrations the jaded 
votaries of fashion and worn-out men of the 
world, the man of broken fortunes and shattered 
hopes, and the statesman exhausted by his public 
toils, repaired in their brief seasons of relaxation, 
for solace, encouragement, and refreshment 

would indeed be a boon to suffering and 
struggling humanity. But we feel bound to say 
that the volume before us is not such an ex- 
position—is not, in fact, such an _ autobio- 
graphy of William Jay as we longed to see 


' 


when the volume reached our hands. It is, 
undoubtedly, interesting and instructive; but it 


isnot an autobiography. In the first place, we 
think the pious and amiable author made a 
Inistake in the plan he adopted. Towards the 
Close of his life his children requested him to 
write the particulars of his career, that they 
might be published after his death. In com- 


pliance with this request, he indited a series of 


letters to his children, which occupies not quite 
a third part of the present volume. In addressing 
those so intimately familiar with him, Mr. Jay 
omits many particulars of great importance to 
the ascertainment of his history—a natural result 
of the form of narrative which he adopted. Not 
that we for one moment think that Mr. Jay ever 
meditated the assumption of an attitude, to at- 
tract the admiration of his naturally favourable 
auditors ; or dressed himself for a sitting, as so 
Many autobiographers have done before him ; 
but he passes over many circumstances as too 
Well known to those whom he was addressing, or 


close the last of these volumes of 
Lord Mahon’s very valuable and accurate and | 





mentioned, which, however, we would gladly 
have heard from himself. We are firmly per- 
suaded that Mr. Jay never attempted either to 
extenuate or adorn any facts of his early life to 
his children, of whieh, indeed, there was no occa- 
sion; for we doubt whether any man ever lived 
who could with less regret have reviewed bisown 
past career, or with less fear of censure or reproach 
have revealed its most minute particulars, than 
William Jay. 

The subject of this volume was the son of a small 
farmer, who also worked at the business of a stone- 
cutter and mason, at Tisbury, in Wiltshire. “ Our 
dwelling,” he says, “ was my father’s own pro- 
perty, consisting of a double tenement, too larg 
for a cottage, and had attached to it a propor- 
tionate garden and orchard. It was situated 
about an equal distance from Lord. Arundel’s 
Wardour Castle, Pithouse the seat of Mr. Ben- 
net, and Fonthill then the splendid 
Mr. Beckford.” Contrasts of character are often 
not only subjects for curious, but for pro- 
fitable contemplation; and we can hardly 
ceive a more striking contrast than was presented 
by the characters and careers of William Jay, the 
serene, diligent, and contented pastor of Argyl 
Chapel, and the fastidious Sybarite, William 
whose repose a crumpled rose-leaf 
would have disturbed. The author of “ Vathek,” 
however, bore the following testimony to the 
worth and power of the man who had laboured 


also 


con- 


ee ae 
seckford, 





as a mason on the towers of Fonthill. Ina copy of 
“The Christian Contemplated,” a devotional work 
of Mr. Jay’s, and which Mr. Beckford perused, 
the latter wrote the following glowing eulogium: 

This man’s mind is no petty reservoir, supplied 
him by laborious pumpings: it is a clear, transparent 
spring, flowing so freely as to impress the 
being inexhaustible. In many of these 





pages the 








stream of eloquence is so full, so rapid, that we 
fairly borne down and laid prostrate at the feet of 
preacher, whos« ments in these moments appear 





as if they could be controverted, 
yield to them. The voice which calls 
ourselves and prepare for judgment i 
too powerful, to be resisted ; 1 
worldly and sensual considerations t: 
vain. 





ears in 


} 
shut oul 


This is no mean praise to be extorted from so 
fastidious a critic as Beckford; and one thirsts, 
amidst the scanty memorials of Jay’s life, for 
fuller information of the process of his intellectual 
development. 

The schooling of the village was of 
limited, and had nothing to awaken or expand the 
mind beyond the common elements of reading, writing, 
and vulgar arithmetic. In this humble education I 
shared ; but I can say nothing more: to any literary 
or intellectual advantage or excitement I was a 


course very 





stranger. 
When William Jay was fourteen years of age, 
he was apprenticed to his father as 
and worked with him at Fonthill Abbey. 


a stone-mason, 


For several years there was no fixed minister at 
Tisbury, but the service was supplied by preachers of 
various denominations, each officiating for one Sab- 
bath only, but coming early enough to preach also « 

the Saturday evening ; and these men, after perhaps 
a long and trying journey, had not only to preach on 
that evening, but they had the following day to 
preach at in the morning and at six in th 

] » go in the 


evening, and also te fternoon five miles to 





m } 


seven 


preach at a place called Ebsbourne; yet had they 
nothing to remunerate them for their toilsome but 
willing efforts. Among these supplies ntinues 


Mr. Jay) came the excellent Cornelius Winter, from 
Marlborough, a distance of nearly forty miles. 

This laborious preacher, who was designated 
by Bishop Jebb as “ that celestial creature Cor- 
nelius Winter,” was attracted by the attentive 
demeanour of one of his auditors, who came 
dressed in his flannel jacket and white leathern 
apron, just as he had left work, and sought an 
interview with him. “ Billy Jay”—for he was 
the “comely lad” whose aspect had attracted 
the preacher’s regard—went into the alehouse- 
parlour, by invitation, after service, much mar- 
velling what the minister could want with him. 
The interview terminated by Winter’s observing 
that “he had a small academy of young men 
for the ministry, and kindly invited me to join 
them, if after reflection and prayer my heart 
should be inclined, and my parents should be dis- 
posed to give their consent. The invitation was 
after some time accepted, and I went to Marl- 
borough, where for some years (they were far too 
few) I was privileged to live under the tuition 
and care of that incomparable man whose life I 
have published—written under a grateful sense 
of my obligations to him, but yet with no exag- 


mansion of 


¢ 


| ° . “2 . . ° . { 
| too insignificant in his own estimation, to be 





gerated praise, as all who knew him intimately 
have acknowleged.” The state of William Jay’s 
scholastic attainments, when he committed him- 
self to the tutorial care of Cornelius Winter, may 
be judged of from the following letter, which we 
print verbatim et literatim, as a curious contrast to 
the subsequent which lled the 


writings compe 


praise of the author of “ Vathek,” and an en- 
couragement to the imperfectly-educated to per- 
severe :— 
To Mr. Winter, Marlborough. 
Tisbury, January 3¢ 785 











DutreuL Frrenp, this comes with m1 l 
to vou hoping, It will find you in good h as 
Left me and all my friend at tisbury thanks to go 
for his merey and goodness in preserving us 
pre t in health and strength, health i 
he tens every ral merey 
in | eat blessing but to be well in s 
sl ll ciliate Ba IO Ed se } 
much grez Blessing than this what is the ( 
compared with the Soul it is no more than the candle’s 


great illuminary the Sun in its 

r and beauty. I received y« 

is very thankful for vour kindn 

i » hear from me¢ by Mr. Serma 

write you 1 

ience. my eX] rience is that I Desire to 
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1d Desire to Lit 


Slender Light 
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above all al ) 
honour. I hope I ean say tl is 
» my Soul of ten thou )- 
I Desire to know nothin J nd 
found in him not having on my own 
ss which is pulluted with si ure 
ousness which is of god which is for 
all and upon all that Believe in him. my father says 
he will find me in cloths as much as he is able I can 
come at any time when you think proper So I « 
clude with father and mother’s Love to i lam 
your humble servant Wittiam Jay 
As far as we can collect from the imperfect 
account before us, Mr. Jay stayed at Cornelius 
Vinter’s Academy between four and five years ; 
he himself thus speaks of his employments :— 
As our tutor rated learning very high, I was obliged 
to fag hard. At first the difficulties were not only 
seemed insuy ble; but in a little time I 
1, and soon found pleasure i th 
sut my progress was not 1 
acquisitions of the students we ot 
led by what the tutor deemed justifiable 


The state of the country was then very different from 
what it now is, as to an evangelical ministry. 


real labourers were few. The spiritual condition of 





many of the villages was deplorable, and the peopl 
were famishing for lack of knowledge. No one cared 
for their souls. Mr. Winter therefore obtained and 
licensed various private houses to preach in; an rt 
only went as often as he was able himself, but also 
sent his young men to instruct these poor creatures. 
In the milder seasons which would all it, we 
often addressed large numbers out of ind 
many a clear and calm evening I have preact lown 
the day on the corner of a common, or upon the green 
turf before the cottage door. Great attainments and 
qualifications were not necessary in those » vil- 


lages where we made our first attempts to minister. 


Mr. Jay records the exemption of these juve- 





nile missionaries from that rude violence which 
assailed so many of the itinerant preachers in 
those days, and which he attributes to the judi- 
cious conduct inculeated by their tutor. ‘They 
avoided on Sundays the church hours, and on 
week days refrained from preaching during the 
hay and corn harvest—thus avoiding offence to 





illiam 


the clergyman and the farmer alike. 
and 


Jay was sixteen when he begay to pr 
before he of age calculates that he had 
preached nearly a thousand sermons. While he 
was yet at Marlborough, and after he had been 
preaching for some time, it was debated by some 
of those who contributed to his educational sup- 
port, whether he should not be sent to the Uni- 
versity with a view to take orders—a proposition 
which was finally negatived by the well-known 
philanthropist, John Thornton; a d n to 
which Mr. Jay himself looked back with com- 
placency, but which we are more disposed to 
regret. If William Jay attained such eminence 
with his defective culture, what would he not 
have done with adequate academical advantages ? 
We have no fear that he would have become 
either dissolute or indolent at either Oxford or 
Cambridge. 

When Mr. Jay was in his twentieth year, he 
was introduced to Rowland Hill, who engaged 
him to supply his place for a at the 
Surrey chapel—a perilous, or at any rate trying 
position for one so young and unversed in the 
world’s ways. Presently after his arrival in 
London, where he at once attained popularity, 
he was waited upon by the excellent John 
Newton, who frankly, and with characteristic 
benignity, gave him some useful advice; and 
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about the same time Romaine, with equally cha- 
racteristic arrogance and abruptness, tendered 
advice which savoured much more of bad man- 
ners than Christian wisdom. Newton, the old 

unan, Was more intrinsically a gentleman than 
Romaine, the haughty, ill-tempered, cross-grained 
Oxonian. Mr. Jay gives so amusing a descrip- 
tion of one of his cautioners against the perils of 
London popularity, that we must make room for 
it. The gentleman alluded to was John Ry- 
land of Northampton, an eccentric, we may say 
a half-cracked, Nonconformist divine, who kept 
i school, and had for a pupil Robert Hall: 

The first time I ever met Mr. Ryland (observes Mr. 
Jay) was at the house of a wholesale linen-draper, in 
Cheapside. The owner, Mr. B., told him one day, as 
he called upon him, that I was in the parlour, and 
iesired him to go in, and he would soon follow. At 
that moment [ did not personally know him. He 
V singular in his appearance. His were 
sauare-toed: his wig was five-storied behind; the 
sleeves of his coat were profusely large and open ; and 
the flaps of his waistcoat encroaching upon his knees. 
I was struck and awed with his figure; but what 
could I think when, walking towards me, he laid hold 

1e by the collar, and, shaking his fist in my face, 
roared out—“ Young man, if you let the people of 
Surrey Chapel make you proud, [Il smite you to the 
ind!” But then, instantly dropping his voice 

i taking me by the hand, he made me sit down by 

s side, and said: 

ome hearers ; 
young ones to death.” 
mising young ministers who had come to town, and 
been injured and spoiled by popular caressings ; add- 
iig other seasonable and useful remarks. 


shoes 


! 





| 


“ Sir, nothing can equal the folly | 
they are like apes that hug their | 
He then mentioned two pro- | 


faithful minister. Jay’s sermon on the opening 
of the chapel in which he preached for so many 
years was published, as also that on his ordina- 
tion, or rather induction to the pastorate, and 
his confession of faith. The latter, entitled “A 
View of the Gospel; or the principal Matter 
of an Evangelical Ministry,” is reprinted in ez- 
tenso in this volume. It is clear, moderate, 
Calvinistic ; and, regarding the author’s age, 
circumstances, and the times in which he lived, 
eminently sober and sensible. From Mr. Jay’s 
antecedents, called in early life from obscurity 


into premature publicity—and that at a period of | 


vehement religious reaction, when men, feeling 
strongly, deemed a strong and peculiar phraseology 
an almost necessary badge of Christian sincerity— 


we could scarcely have anticipated that Mr. Jay's | 


language would have been, as it invariably was, 
calm and singularly free from conventional 
phrases—alias, to speak more plainly, from re- 
ligious slang. 


Some persons (he remarks) love to talk of being | 
born again, and of their being made new creatures, | 


with a kind of physical certainty and exactness; and 
refer to their conversion not as a real commencement 
of a work which is to continue increasing through life, 


but as something which may be viewed as a distinct | 


and unique experience, immediately produced, origi- 
nated and finished at once, and perfectly determi- 
nable as to its time and place and mode of accom- 
plishment; but I hope this is not necessary, for I 
have no such narrative or register to afford. A dis- 


tinction is not always made between depraved nature | 


| and actual transgression. All are sinners, and all have 
| come short of the glory of God; but all are not 


We have made the above extract not from the | 


tobiography (so called), but from one of a series 

f sketches of celebrities with whom William Jay 
had come in contact, and which he left for publi- 
cation. Their perusal makes us regret that his 
fluent and truth-dealing pen had not been equally 
unfettered in recording the facts of his own long 
and useful career. Among his reminiscences are 
sketches of John Newton, Hannah More, Rowland 
1ill, 
Wilberforce, and a multitude of others—consti- 
tuting, in fact, by far the most interesting portion 


of the portly volume under notice. 
ence to Mr. Wilberforce, of whose intimacy with 
Jay and frequent visits to Argyle Chapel evidence 


| as if they had been the chief of sinners. 


| good works. 


‘anil Rol : ae | a WOuld 
Cecil, Robert Hall, John Foster, William | ponour and to shee alhiieathien ait atin, 


profligate; nor in this sense do all speak of themselves 
Restraint 
from evil isa mercy, as well as sanctification and 
I cannot speak, as some do, of going 
great lengths in iniquity, and thereby rendering a 
work of grace more sure and more divine. 


and explicit autobiography ? 


have at once redounded to his own 


| rate, it would have been free from those mis- 


With refer- | 


abounds, the editors complain of Mr. Wilberforce’s | 


sons having, in their biography of their father, 
ignored any kind of intimacy having subsisted 
between their respetable parent and a Noncon- 
formist teacher. 

strong case against the Wilberforce biographers, 
who seem to have laboured to obliterate this stain 
upon their father’s character as a Churchman ; 


leading confessions which make the diaries of so 
many really good men a mock for the infidel, and 
a stumbling-block or a snare for the heedless and 
inexperienced. The man who has attained a 
high position in the Christian life is so inflamed 


| with aspirations #fter higher and still higher 
| holiness, and feels himself so clogged and held 


The editors make certainly a | 


back by inborn corruption, that he often speaks 
of sinful emotions in language only applicable to 
positive acts. Heedless young men are thereby 


| misled, and do not eschew with due dread the 


but it is a subject on which we have no pleasure | 


dwelling. The facts, however, of William 
Wilberforce’s high estimation of Jay—his friendly 
correspondence with him by letter—his periodical 
attendance 
mentary recess, and frequent interchange of per- 
sonal visits—are incontrovertible. 

After a ministration of some weeks at Surrey 
C 
tor the next twelve months at Christian Malford, 
asmall village near Chippenham. On the recom- 
mendation of his tutor (Cornelius Winter), Mr. 
Jay, still in his twentieth year, printed and pub- 
hed his farewell sermon to his congregation at 
ristian Malfogyd. Copious extracts from this 


lis 
( 


distinguished in a marked manner by that serene 


beginnings of evil, nor awake to the dangers of 


actual sin, until they find themselves fast fettered | 
by habit—“tied and bound in the chain of their | 
William Jay would not have fallen into | 
| this error; and hence we deeply regret the absence | 


it Argyle Chapel during the parlia- | o¢ pis entire autobiography. 


sins.” 


While, 


however, 


| we thus express our own disappointment, let us 


hapel, Mr. Jay returned to Wiltshire, and settled | 


| ful reader from the volume before us; but 


not deny that the main incidents of William | 
Jay’s useful and unostentatious, though emi- | 


nently public life, may be gathered by a care- 
they 
must be sought out diligently—and the mass 
of readers are not diligent. They push aside 
what demands labour; they require matter to be 


cut, dried, and collated ready for their instant 


: . : 4 >. | use. 
sermon are given in this volume of Mr. Jay’s | 


remains, and a very creditable production it is— | 


sobriety and calm good sense which characterised | 


all 


his sermons through his lengthened career. | 


From the peaceful retreat at Malford, Mr. Jay | 


was invited by Lady Maxwell to supply one of her 
chapels at Clifton; but this connection did not 
lastlong. Lady Maxwell, like Lady Huntingdon, 
was a Bishopess; and Mr. Jay, possibly with her 
ladyship in his eye, has left his testimony against 
lady chureh-rulers upon record. 
admirable,” he observes, ‘* woman is in domestic 
rule, it is not good for her to have dominion in 
the Church.” 

From Clifton Mr. Jay was summoned to supply 
a Mr. Tuppen’s place at Bath, where a chapel 
called Argyle Chapel had been recently erected, 
but not yet opened for him. Mr. Tuppen had 
heard Mr. Jay preach at the Surrey Chapel; and 


| 


‘* Flowever | 





The Life of Mrs. Sherwood (chiefly Autobiographi- 


cal); with Extracts from Mr. Sherwood’s Journal | 


during his Imprisonment in France and Residence 

in India. 

Ketty. London: Darton and Co. 1854. 
Tue name of Mrs. Sherwood will probably be 
remembered by some of our readers in con- 


nection with many pretty little publications for | 


young people. Several of these, indeed, became 
deservedly very popular, and went 
numerous editions. Such were “Susan Grey,” 
“Little Henry and his Bearer,” &c. The cha- 


| racter of Mrs. Sherwood’s works, however, and 


| the ordinary nature of her occupations, were not | 
such as to render a detailed account of her life | 


upon his earnest recommendation, repeated upon | 


his deathbed, the deacons of the chapel invited 
Mr. Jay to become their pastor. Accordingly he 
preached on the opening of Argyle Chapel, on 
Oct. 4, 1789, and continued its pastor for the long 


either necessary or desirable. It is really sur- 
prising how many persons, professing great re- 
gard for their deceased relatives, wi/l persist in 
burdening the public with the, to it, most unin- 
teresting particulars gathered from their friends’ 
lives. The writers can scarcely expect their 


| books to be read, except, indeed, as soporifics— 


period of sixty-three years ; and a career of more | 


peaceful usefulness was perhaps never run bya 


We 


for any other purpose they are valueless. 


are bound in honesty to say that the book before | 


us is one of this class. It teems with remarks 





upon religious matters which seem to us to haye 
been made with little regard to that greatest of 
all virtues—charity; and it is full of unmeaning 
verbiage. That it was her duty to make the 
world fully acquainted with all the sayings and 
the doings of her life, appears to have been a 
chimera with which Mrs. Sherwood was deeply 
impressed; so she leaves behind her some fifteen 
heavy volumes of MS. for the benefit of pos. 
terity. These fifteen volumes her daughter, 





I bless | 
God I was, from my childhood, free from immoralities. | 


Why, then, did not such a man write a full | 
Sure we are that | 


At any | 


Edited by her Daughter, Sopua | 


through | 


Mrs. Kelly, who is ardently attached to the 
| memory of a kind and affectionate parent, is 
| inexperienced enough to imagine possess interest 
| beyond the pale of Mrs. Sherwood’s own family 

and connections, and so she has condensed them 
| into six hundred pages of letterpress, which she 
has given to the world. We cannot help think- 
ing that, in doing this, Mrs. Kelly is influenced 
| more by a desire to perform a promise made to 
her deceased parent, than by any conviction that 
the book will be acceptable to the public. 

We will briefly analyse the work. Mrs. Sher- 
wood is proved to have descended from the Butts, 
who are supposed to have come over with William 
the Conqueror. “ Butts,” she informs us, “ were 
| things to shoot at”—targets, in short—though 
whether the Butts were so used in the days of the 
Norman adventurer we are not informed. We 
are favoured with a full account of Mrs. Sher- 
wood’s uncles and grandfather, of whom the lat- 
ter was “wholly incapable of giving a reason for 
the ‘hope that was in him ;’” also of her mother, 
who “was marked with small-pox, and had no 
personal beauty, except in her hands.” Next we 
| have a very prolix account of Mrs. Sherwood’s 
| own childhood; how at five years old she could 

distinguish wicked people by “ their eyes ;” how 
| her brother fell over a five-barred gate ; how she 
had a new doll given to her for a birthday pre- 
sent ; how she saw the King and Queen at Har- 
tlebury, and how their Majesties, and “the three 
| beautiful princesses,” admired her beaux yeuz. 
| Then we are told how she went to school at 
| Reading, and became disgusted with her French 
tutor, who had a habit of sitting with his heels 
on the mantel-shelf,and was addicted to smoking. 
The circumstances attending the death of Mrs. 
Sherwood’s father, who was a clergyman in Wor- 
cestershire, are related with much filial affection; 
but there really seems to have been nothing un- 
usual in them ; the good old divine appears to 
have “shuffled off this mortal coil” with an 
enviable degree of ease to himself, and without 
having given much trouble to those about him. 
Then follows, by way of episode, a journal of Mr. 
Henry Sherwood, detailing his adversities and 
troubles when a prisoner of the French. This 
imprisonment was an almost nominal detention 
in a continental village, and contains nothing oi 
importance; but it occupies some thirty pages ot 
the book, and that is something. Mrs. Sherwood 
continues to give us a very precise, and we must 
say tedious, account of her own life, until she 
arrives at her marriage ; an event which, strange 
to say, she dismisses in a few words. “ The 
birth of my baby,” however, is of more import- 
ance, and is treated with the attention it deserves. 
| The regiment of which Mr. Sherwood was pay- 
master being ordered to India, Mrs. Sherwood 
determined upon bearing her husband company. 
The following extract may be entertaining :— 
Mr. Sherwood met me before entering the town of 
Portsmouth, and took me to lodgings prepared for 
| my reception. This was Wednesday; two days afte! 
was Good Friday, and I find in my diary a lamenta- 
| tion on account of not being able to keep it as I de- 
sired to do; for I had, it seems, no Bible unpacked, 
nor could I get at one. We walked to Portsmouth. 
| and went to the service at the Hospital Chapel, and 
| afterwards dined at a Mr. Park’s on salt fish, this 
last being a matter at. that time of some importanc’ 
| to my mind; indeed, so much so, that I find the fol- 
lowing expression of thankfulness, written on occasion 
of this dinner on fish, duly written in my diary :— 
“Oh, my God! I thank thee; for, in this wandering 
life, I find it so difficult to do what is right.” 

The journey to Calcutta contains nothing 
| extraordinary; it was characterised by the usual 
amount of sickness and ennui, and completed, «s 
such journeys usually ate, with intense satistfac- 
tion. During her residence in India the time ot 
| Mrs. Sherwood was passed at a distance from all 
military operations; and the incidents of her life 
during this period were, as may be supposed, 
commonplace enough. Here, however, is a very 
pretty piece of description, which we regret to 
say must not be taken asa specimen of the book 
itself. India is described as consisting of 

Beautiful scenes, where the air is envenomed with 
poison, where death walks abroad on grand parades. 
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inhabits marble halls, and hangs on every gale. The 
English children are deadly white, white as 
whitest marble, till there is not even a tincture 
of colour in their lips. A damp heat pervades the 
whole atmosphere, producing a luxuriant vegetation, 
and promoting the increase of every species of dis- 
gusting and noxious reptile. In this unhealthy spot 
my infant was taken alarmingly ill; 
whilst fearing for her life we came to anchor one 
evening in a jungle covered with flowering shrubs, 
amidst which I discovered a small white tomb, an in- 
fant’s tomb, over which stood a lofty palm tree. This 


tree had no doubt been wounded too deeply for its | 


sap. It was in a dying state; its beautiful crown 
had fallen and hung on one side of the still upright | 
stem, the vast leaves were turned quite black, and 
drooped like the sable plumes of the hearse, and « 
more striking emblem of death and of funeral pomp 
nature could : surely nowhere supply. When the front 
of our budgerow touched this point I thought of 
Pompey, who, when the beak of his ship pointed to a 
tomb on the shores of Africa, was much troubled at 
the omen, and ordered that the vessel should be passed 
on a little further. But was this poor heathen to be 
anexample tome? Had he a Saviour, a Friend, a 
brother on high to look to as I had? Ah, why did I 
not rather regard in humble confidence the beautiful 


appropriateness of this emblem to Him who died in | 


giving His blood for His people. 

Returning to England Mrs. Sherwood and her 
husband passed some time in that country, and 
afterwards travelled to Italy. At Nice they met 
with Sir Walter Scott, returning to his own 
country to die. 

Our next adventure that I shall relate here is one 
of a much more gloomy kind. Mr. Sherwood took 


ur passage home for us in The Batavier, from Rotter- | 


lam; and our voyage was a memorable one, as our 
vessel brought home to his native land the dying 
author of Waverley. Sir Walter Scott was returning 
with his son and daughter from Naples, where he had 
received such honours as are only paid usually to 
crowned heads. They had given a masquerade, to 
which he was invited, in which all the characters 


were personifications of his own heroes and heroines. | 


The cup of adulation had been tendered to him, filled 
tothe brim and running over. Report said that he 
had been taken ill at Nimeguen on the Rhine, and 
the conductor of the vessel, which had brought us to 
Rotterdam, had been up and down again, and had 
brought down his party now. When we were on our 
way to the steamer that was to take us to The 
Batavier we first saw Sir Walter. On the beach was 
a wooden pier; the packet was drawn up close to this 


pier, whereon was the barouche in which lay the | 


invalid, from which they had taken the horses, and 
boards had been placed, so as it could be wheeled on 
deck without disturbing the sufferer. The hood of 


the carriage was up behind, and the front open. A | 


bed had been spread in it, on which lay Sir Walter; 
his fine head, that head aforetime the seat of high 
conceptions and glorious imaginings, being covered by 
ablack velvet cap. . . . When the carriage was 
placed on board there was a solemn silence for some 
minutes. The gayest, the most thoughtless amongst 
us, seemed struck with awe; and [ really think we 
should have felt less, if an actual corpse had been 
brought before us on its bier. On a nearer view, we 


all thought that we should have recognised the face | 


from the many portraits which have made the world 
familiar with the features ; but, alas! the light which 
even those inanimate representations conveyed, where 
= itnow? That dire disease, which was soon to 
bring him to the tomb, left only the outline of what 
that face had once been; whilst the dark plaster, 
fixed over where leeches had lately drawn the blood 
from the temples, contrasted sadly with the general 
paleness. He seemed to lie awhile in total uncon- 
sciousness, his eyelids falling heavily; but at length 
he raised them, and spoke to a very attentive servant 
who was ever near him; but still there was no ani- 
mation in those eyes;—there was no play in those 
pale features, but a stiffuess and rigidity, which gave 
no hope of more than a very temporary recovery. 
One anecdote will show to what an extent the illness 
then afflicted him. A sudden squall coming on, the 
umbrella, which had been placed to protect him from 
the gusts of wind or spray, was suddenly blown into 
the sea and floated away out of our sight; but of this 
he appeared not aware, nor did he seem to feel the 
inconvenience that resulted, though it took some 
minutes to provide another. 
Having settled in England Mrs. Sherwood and 


her husband lived in the neighbourhood of the | 


metropolis, and the latter died at Twickenham. At 
this place also Mrs. Sherwood herself bre sathed 
her last in the year 1850. We must repeat that, 
however interesting to the family of Mrs. Sher- 
wood the details of her life may be, yet to the 
public at large they are unimportant ; ; a mistake 
has been made by Mrs. Kelly in publishing this 
large volume, but a mistake pardonable on the 

score of that earnest affection which she evidently 
feels for a kind and tender parent. 
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| Diary in Turkish and Greek Waters. 
Right Hon. the Earl of CarvisLe. 
Travels ofan Arab Merchant in Soudan. 
| from the French. By Bay te 
London: Chapman and Hall. 


By the 
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| The Tricolor of the Atlas; or, Algeria and th 
French Conguests. By Francis Puuszky. 
London: Nelson. 

| Lorp CaRLisLeE is the most amiable of men. 

His heart overflows with kindness. He is de- 

lighted with everything and everybody. He is 


exuberant in the expression of his gratitude for 
the slightest favour shown to him. The Vacation 
Rambles of the late Mr. Justice Talfourd can 
alone be likened to this Diary for the compla- 
cency which looks at the bright side of every- 
thing. Lord Carlisle has only good to say of the 
people he meets, whatever their station; it is 
difficult for him to find fault even with govern- 
| ments and institutions. 

This kindly spirit may detract something from 
the value of his record, but it enhances the plea- 
sure with which we read him. 
| is infectious. Even the critic feels his resolve 
to be sternly just in his judgment melting away 
as he turns page after page, until at the close he 
also can only commend. He can note only the ex- 
cellencies of the author, he passes over the defects. 
In this spirit it must be observed that the most 
striking feature of the Diary, next to its imper- 
| turbable good humour, is the impress it bears of 
a scholarly and graceful mind, looking for beauty 
in nature and art, and appreciating it thoroughly 
when found. 

These would be attractions at any time, but 
they are doubly such just now, when all trust- 
worthy intelligence relating to regions in which 
we have so fearful an interest is to be heartily 
welcomed ; and from that we will not longer 
delay the reader. 

A DINNER IN TURKEY. 

There was quite a rush to the meal. 
amounted to nine: 
violet robe ; but the person who was the best dressed, 
and seemed to be made most of, was a perfectly black 
gentleman from the Seraglio. Our host talked some 

the rest nothing but Turkish, in which Dr. 


French ; 
Sandwith is very fluent. All sat down on low cushions 


The party 


upon their legs: this I could not quite effect, but 
| managed to stow mine under the small low round 


| table. Upon this was placed a brass or copper salver, 
and upon this again the dishes of food in very quick 
and most copious succession: we all helped ourselves 
with our right hands, except that just for the soup we 
had wooden spoons: this is not quite so offensive as 
it sounds, since they hardly take more than one or 
two mouthfuls in each dish from the part immediately 
| opposite them, so the hands do not mingle in the 
platter : it seems to me, however, that the first advance 
in Turkish civilisation to which we may look forward 
| will be the use of spoons, and then, through succeeding 
epochs, to knives and forks,— 
The diapason ending full in plates. 

I must say that I thought the fare itself very good, 
consis sting in large proportion of vegets ables, pastry, 
and condiments, but exhibiting a degree of resource 
and variety not unworthy of study by the unadven- 
turous cookery of Britain. We drank sherbets and 
water. Some ofthe company had become so ravenous 
for their pipes after the long abstinence of the day, 
that they could not sit out the meal. We transferred 
ourselves to another room, where we all tucked up our 
legs on the divan, which, however, soon gave me the 
cramp; but I was kindly encouraged to stretch out 
my feet. This portion of the evening was very long, 
as coffee and pipes were incessantly brought in : occa- 
sional relief was effected by the black gentleman con- 
descending to sing, with rather a cracked voice to a 
| tamborine. I was given to understand that he was 
one of the Sultan’s favourite musicians. Our host 
talked with regard of the Sultan, and seemed much 
pleased with his having assured him that he might 
treat him quite fearlessly, and not be afraid of the 
responsibility. 

Another dinner, in a different place: 

THE TURKISH ADMIRAL’S SHIP. 

Our dinner took place on board the Turkish ship 
Meshudiah ; present two Turkish Admirals, Admiral 
Slade, now acting in their service, Captain Borlase, 
Lord George Paulet, Captain Drummond, one French, 
one Dutch, one American captain. We were invited 
for an hour before sunset. We began with pipes, and 
then went to dinner. We had, as Dr. Sandwith had 
| announced to me, all the appurtenances of Europe in 

the way of knives and forks, and the dishes were 
handed regularly round, but in almost endless suc- 
cession, fish constantly ow there was one very 
great composition from the breasts of chickens; no 
stint of wine, of which our Moslem hosts partook. 
Conversation flowed very easily, and we were most 
| cordially treated. I think the Turks pre-emiuently 


| 





The good humour | 


Abridged | 


there was a Priest or Imaun in a} 


| | well-bred, and this attribute seems to belong naturally 
to them, however elevated the position may be which 
they have attained, however mean or sordid that 
from which they have emerged. The sailor before 
the mast makes the most imposing of admirals, the 
barber or pipe-bearer the most august of pashas. We 
all parted, after a renewal of pipes and coffee, with 
| many compliments. 

Even Lord ( 
anything to praise in this account of 


‘arlisle’s Lonhommie could not find 


THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF SMYRNA. 

The view is most striking, and at the end of the 
fine bay there is a very rich vale or plain, covered 
with vine, olive, and cypress; still, however, a look 
of dryness and deadness is, as far as I have yet gone, 
the prevailing vice of Eastern landscape, always ex- 
cepting Broussa. But, however pleasant the environs 
of Smyrna may be, they are at present practically 


denied to the enjoyment of its inhabitants; a popula- 

tion of 150,000 is now cooped up within its walls by 

some six robbers, who occupy and command the 
| country without. The brother of the Swedish Consul, 
not long ago, was walking with his children near his 
| country-house ; they alarmed the children into silence 
by threatening to kill their father if they told what 
had happened, and carried him up into the hills, till 
the ransom they preseribed was paid. This has : ip- 
pened in other instances: still more recently, they 
presented themselves before some sportsmen who ‘ ud 
gone to shoot on an island in the bay; they were 
dressed as Turkish custom-house officers, and, 
pretence of their not having brought their teskerés or 
passports, got hold of their guns, and then seized the 
shooters. One young man, I believe on this occasion, 
was killed in trying to ese ape. The chief of this band 
is Yani Katergi, or John the Postman, such having 
been his leat ‘pursuit : he is a Greek, and I fear 





on the 


some of his band are British lonians. This state of 
siege of a large commercial community, appears to me 
one of the most damning specimens f hi ave yet h ard 
of Turkish impotence; nevertheless I find the gene- 


ral Frank opinion here is strongly in behalf of war 
with Russia. 

Here is a portrait. 

THE SULTAN. 

July 7th—At about half-past two A.M. there were 
thundering salutes to announce the festival of the 
Sairam, which lasts for three days, upon the expi 
tion of the month of fasting. At half-past three a larg 
party set off from the hotel ; we were rowed by the 
of the Niger over the Golden Horn blushing under thi 
opening dawn, and with the earliest ray of the sun 
in the large court of t 





boats 


we were the Seraglio to see the 


procession of the Sultan to the mosque of Sultan 
Achmed. We were placed in a house commanding 

] g 
| the gateway from very convenient windows. The 


sight was very pretty ; there were a number of led 
horses with rich caparisons ; then a long 
ofticers of state, pashas, and the ministers, a 


successl i 


ll moun 


then the pages on foot immediately preceding the 
Sultan, wearing gorgeous feathers of white ostrich, 
with a stiff green cone, which I am told are relics of 
the Byzantine imperial wardrobe; then the Sultan 


himself on horseback. in his plume, fez, and diamond 
agrafie, and long blue cloak, just as he is painted i 
Sir David Wilkie’s picture in the corridor at Winds 
He looks pale, old for his age (about thirty-one, I 


believe), and he has lately grown corpulent : the 
impression his aspect conveys is of a man gentle, un- 
assuming, feeble, unstrung, doomed; no energy ¢ 


lance ; 


How 


gleamed in that passive g 


purpose 
that still brow. 


no augury of 
victory sat on 1 


different fron 


the mien of the Emperor of Austria as he rode at th 
head of his cohorts, though that may not have had 
any special moral significance. The Sultan looked 


rbr roke - howe r, 


like Richard II. riding past ; Boling 
‘Ambassador, M. 


has not yet arrived. The French 


Delacour, and several ladies, arrived too late for the 
exit of the procession, but saw its return. Lord 
Stratford did not come; but we had his interpret 


sort 


and an imposing array of four cavasses, a 

armed policemen. We were then transferred to the 
interior court. Here the Sultan takes his place on a 
gold or gilded couch; the Sheik Islam, or head of tl 
Church, and a descendant of the Prophet from Me 
offer up a short prayer; and then in succession the 
whole Ottoman array of dignitaries and officers fil 
before him. The first few of the highest grade kiss 
his foot while he stands; he then sits down, and the 
great bulk of military and civil employés only kiss 
the tassel of the couch ; the cadis (judges), ulemas 
(professors of law), and muftis (much the same) kiss 
the hem of his garment. The Sultan’s band 


playe l 


| marches and airs all the time, chiefly from S = 
mide, and extremely well. The sight was extrem 
picturesque, somewhat barbaric, hig hly suggé stive— 
picturesque, from the variety and brilliancy of cos- 
tume, the gleaming of uniforms, the clash of music 
under the dark rich green of the cypresses, tl 


quaintness of the surrounding architecture; barbaric, 
from the idolatrous forms of prostration ; suggesti 
from the thought that always follows me here, irom 


minaret to minaret, from one sil) sea to another, 
* How long ?” 
We conclude with his account of 
[THE CONDITION OF GREECE. 


however, most truthfully sum up, from all 


I may, 
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different nations, stations, and principles, that the 


present government of Greece seems to be about the | 
most inefficient, corrupt, and, above all, contemptible, | 


with which a nation could be cursed. The constitu- 
tion is so worked as to be constantly and flagrantly 


evaded or violated; the liberty of election is shame- | 


fully infringed; and where no overt bribery or inti- 
midation are employed—charges from which we 
Englishmen can, I fear, by no means make out an 
exemption—the absence of the voters, who regard the 
whole process as a mockery, is compensated by the 


electoral boxes being filled with voting-papers by the | 
gensdarmerie,—a height of impudence to which we | 


have not yet soared. Persons the most discredited by 


their character and antecedents are forced on the re- | 


luetant eonstituencies, and even occasionally advanced 
to places of high trust and dignity. The absence of 
legislative checks is not atoned for by the vigour of 
the executive in promoting public 
Agriculture stagnates; manufactures do not exist ; 
the communications, except in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the capital, where they are good, are de- 
plorable ; 
the neighbourhood of the capital—teem with robbers. 


The navy, for which the aptitude of the people is re- | 


markable, consists of one vessel: the public debt is 


not paid: an offer, by a company of respectable indi- | 


viduals, to constitute a steam navigation, for which 
the seas and shores of Greece offer such innumerable 
facilities, was declined at the very period of my visit, 
because it was apprehended that it would be unpala- 
table to Austria. Bitter, indeed, is the disappoint- 
ment of those who formed bright auguries for the 
future career of regenerate Greece, and made generous 
sacrifices in her once august and honoured cause. 
Yet the feeling so natural to them, so difficult to 
avoid for us all, should still stop far short of despair. 

Mr. St. John’s volume is an abridgment of Dr. 
Perron’s French version of a narrative written in 
Arabic, by Sheikh Mohammed of Tunis, of his 
journey to two of the most remarkable Black 
kingdoms of Central Africa. ‘The author was 
born in 1789, and commenced his travels as a 
trader while being yet a mere boy. Darfur has 
been once only visited by a European, so that 
the Sheikh’s account of that country is new; and 
from this portion of it we make the few extracts 
to which the many demands upon our space at 
this season restrict us. 

CUSTOMS AT DARFUR. 

It is the custom among the mountaineers of Marrah, 
that no one shall marry a woman until he has lived 
with her, and had by her one or two children, and 
thus convineed himself that she is fruitful. Then the 
man remains with the woman, and regards her as his 
wife. Women do not, as with us, avoid the society 
of men. Ifa husband, on returning home, finds his 
wife conversing with a man, he is not angry unless 
with good cause. Young boys and girls do not con- 
ceal any part of their bodies until the age of puberty. 
At that age the boys weara shirt and the girls a 
kind of short petticoat; but from the navel upwards 
they remain quite naked. The Forians of Marrah 
are brutal anl 
drunke ss. They are excessively avaricious, and 

I 


rhey have no idea of cleanli- 


r interested motives. 
3s, no variety or art in the preparation of their 

they eat indifferently whatever they see that 
Bitter or rotten substances are not 
cast away, and they sometimes even prefer this kind 
of food to others. In every village the young men 
have a chief whom they call Wornan, ind the young 
girls also have a chief called Meirem. ( 
rejoicing, festivals and ceremonies, 
sembles his lads, and all go and sit down in a large 
place. Then the Meirem appears with her damsels, 
and advances a little ahead of them and sits down. 
The chief of the young men comes forward and talks 
with her, and then she orders her girls to divide 
themselves among the youths; so each one takes 
away a companion and goes and passes the time where 
he pleases. In Darfur the men devote themselves 
alone to no trade ex that of from which 
alone the women are dispensed. Both sexes follow 
their occupations pell-mell, except that the most 
fatiguing work is given to the women. Men and 
women remain always together night and day; and 
it is remarkable that, contrary to the opinion of 
Europe, the constant society of the female sex does 
not in any way soften the manners of the country. 
The people of Marrah do not consume the wheat 
which they harvest, but sell it and buy millet. 

Here is a pretty pastoral custom :— 

THE FESTIVAL OF THE SOWING. 

There is a remarkable custom, called the Festival 
of the Sowing, in Darfur. The Sultan possesses, as 
his domain, cultivable land, which is sown every 
year. After the rains, he goes forth in great pomp, 
escorted by more than a hundred young women, 
chosen amidst the most beautiful, and adorned with 
their riche garments and jewels. These women 
are the b beloved of his harem. They wear upon 
their heads vases filled with the most delicate viands, 
and they walk behind the Sultan’s horse with the 
young slaves, called korkoa, armed with lances, and 


ver receive any guests besides their parents, except 


n 
i 

nt 
fo 


seems ¢ atable. 


the Wornan as- 


war, 


that I have seen or read, or heard among persons of | 


improvements. | 


the provinees—and here [ can hardly except | 


passionate, especially in a state of 


On the day of 





with a troop of flute-players. They move on with 
music and singing, and even the young girls join 
in the concert. When the prince has reached the 
open country, he gets out of the saddle, and, taking 
different kinds of grain whilst a slave turns up the 
ground with a hoe, casts them in. This is the first 
seed that falls in the country where the Sultan then 
is. Afterwards the kings, viziers, the officers of the 
court, following the example of the Sultan, also cast 
in grain, and the whole plain is soon quickened for 
the harvest. This done, the dishes are brought by 
the young girls, and spread out before the Sultan, 
who begins to eat with his courtiers. Then the whole 
party get into the saddle again, and return in a grand 
cavalcade to the Fasher. 
is one of the most solemn in Darfur. 
Now for another comical scene :— 
THE COURT Of 
The court of Tendelty is organised in a ‘\ 
complete and singular manner. The different dig- 
nitaries are named after different parts of the Sultan’s 
body. The Orondolon, for example, means the head 
of the Sultan, and his duty is to march in the van of 
the troops; 
higher in rank ; but his privileges are counterbalanced 


DARFUR. 


by one extraordinary duty, viz. that of allowing him- | 


self to be strangled if the king happens to be killed 
in battle. After these functionaries come the back- 


| bone, and the right arm, and the left arm, each with 


different duties. The Ab-Sheikh, or Father-Sheikh, 
is above all the before-mentioned dignitaries in rank. 
He is almost the equal of the Sultan, and possesses 
the right of life and death without control. There 
are numerous other oflicials, each with distinct duties. 
One of the principal is the King of the Door of the 
Women, or Chief of the Eunuchs. There is also the 
King of the Slaves of the Custom-House, and of the 
tax-gatherers. None of these officers receive any direct 
payment; but all have extensive districts assigned 
to them, from the revenue of which they are expected 


to supply arms, clothing, and horses, for themselves | 


and their soldiers. 
They are also musical :— 
THE MUSIC OF 
I must not forget to speak of the Kingship of the 
Maugueh, or Butfoon of the Sultan. This is the least 
respectable office in the court, but it is sufficiently 
interesting to describe. The Forians have a natural 


DARFUR. 


tendency to pleasure, to gaiety, to games, and festi- | 


vals. They pass no day without some entertainment ; 
kings and people share the same passion; and they 
have invented every possible means of enjoyment, and 
all kinds of instruments. Every king has a train 
of young boys, chosen for the beauty of their voice, 
and called Korkoa. They are supplied with pipes 


made of reeds, through which they not only blow, but | 


sing, mixing up the notes and the words in a singular 
manner. 
instrument, consisting of a dried gourd, in which 
some pebbles have been introduced, and which are 


shaken in time to the notes and pauses of the flutes. | 


Often the Sultan, on ceremonial occasions, causes 
this band to be followed by his harem, bearing dishes; 
and on these occasions, a drum, resembling the ara- 
boukka of Egypt, is added to the concert. 
masters in Darfur who teach both musie and singing. 
The singers precede the Sultan in groups, one indi- 
vidual of which begins a stanza, while the others sing 
the chorus. On these when the whole 
crowd of horse and footmen are beating tambourines, 
or playing on flutes or pipes, or si g, the noise 
created is perfectly stunning. The flutes are called 
the Birds of the South, because in Southern Darfur 
are found many birds with agreeable from 
which it is said the Forians have learned their style of 
playing. Tothe above musical entertainment are added 
the songs of the Maugueh, who form a considerable 
corporation having a special king. They have not 
only to perform the droll duties of buffoons, but many 
others, and especially the horrible one of executioner 
Commonly the Maugueh wear a kind of band round 
their heads, with a plate of iron on their foreheads, 
in which is loosely fastened a long horn or nail, which 
shakes and tinkles as they move. This is shaded by 
one or two ostrich-feathers. They wear iron anklets, 
and each carries a leathern bag in which to place 
these ornaments, as well as their tartour, or tall 
conical cap, covered with shells and beads, when they 
have finished their sittings. In their hands they 
carry a erook, to which are suspended little bells. 
Two or three of these buffoons generally stand up 
before the the Sultan when he holds a divan; and 
when he travels or hunts several go before him, 
singing, dancing, mimicking the bark of a dog or 
the mewing of acat, and uttering various absurdities 
to create a laugh. Their songs are in the Forian 
language, never in Arabic. Their dance does not 
consist of contortions of the hips, like that of Egypt, 
but they shake their head from one side to the other, 
and, striking their legs together, make their anklets 
jingle. When the Sultan is very far from the Fasher 
they cease to sing; but all together, atthe top of their 


occasions, 


notes, 


voices, cry, “Ya! ya!” as long as the prince is on | 


horseback. Every governor has buffoons of his own. 
These odd beings care little for the anger of their master. 
They have aright of familiarity, even with the Sultan. 
They conceal nothing that they learn against the 
private character of the courtiers, but baw] out their 


very 


the Kamneh, or neck of the Sultan, is still | 


They are accompanied by a remarkable | 


Phere are | 


| scandalous stories in fulldivan. They have stentorian 
voices, and are also used as criers. “They may often 
| be heard after sunset screaming out in the streets. 
These people we call savages. How wonder- 
fully many of these savage customs resemble the 
customs of civilisation. They, being barbarians, 
have their wars also, which, of course, civilised 
people have not. Alas! how thin a shell is our 
boasted progress ; how soon should we becom 
savages again, 
(To be continued.) 
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FICTION. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Tie Curate of Overton. 3 vols. London : 
and Blackett. 
May and December. By the Author of “The 
Wife’s Secret.” 3 vols. London: Skeet. 
Ethel; or, the Double Error. By Martan James, 
Edinburgh: Hogg. 
Arvon ; or, the Trials: a Legend. By C. Mircrery 
Cuartes. 2 vols. London. Routledge and Co. 
| Wer have from the beginning protested against all 
| controversial fiction, from whatever party or sect 
| proceeding, and whether favourable to our own 
views or to those from which we differ. We are, 
therefore, bound to protest in like manner against 
| the Curate of Overton, which, if not written pur- 
posely against the Roman Catholics, is so pervaded 
by hostility to them as to wear the appearance of 
design. Nor need we repeat now the reasons for 
this objection; but the principal of them is the 
unfairness of such a form of controversy, where 
the bad actions as well as the bad arguments can 
be, and usually are, assigned to the author's oppo- 
nents, while all that is good and true is mono- 
| polised by those whose opinions square with his 
own. Apart from this objection, there is a great 
deal to commend in The Curate of Overton. It is 
prettily written, with a quiet and very pleasing 
simplicity of manner, and at times with consider- 
able pathos. The characters are distinct, indi- 
vidualised, and true to nature; and the story is 
well sustained. But all these merits are marred 
by the motives which the author betrays, and which 
as we read on become more and more manifest. 
We regret that so much ability should have been 
so misapplied. Let the author write another 
novel equally good, but without a design to run 
down those who hold another faith, and we shall 
doubtless be enabled to give him (or her) an un- 
qualified welcome into the ranks of Literature. 
If he desires controversy, let him write a book 
avowedly controversial, and it will be judged by 
its merits; but a controversy disguised in the 
form of a fiction, is an offence against propriety, 
| which no cleverness in the execution of it will 
excuse. 
May and December has some of the qualities of 
a good novel. It is bustling, abounding in cha- 
racters well defined and well sustained, but sin- 
gularly wanting in grace, and even in correctness 
of composition. Seldom have we seen more 
slovenly writing. But we read on in spite of it, 
such a charm always has “a full” mind. There 
is nothing dim or vague here; the fault, if it is 
one, is the other way ; the ideas are too hard and 
real. It is so pleasant to find substance in any 
writing of our time, especially in fiction, that 
we can forgive great faults in other respects for 
the sake of that one virtue. And it is pre- 
eminently the merit of May and December. ‘The 
plot, like all English plots, is entirely wanting in 
ingenuity and originality; at which we are sur- 
prised, for a mind so rich in ideas ought to be 
enabled to construct a story of its own, and should 
not follow in the old tracks. The author is 
capable of better things than this ; let her try to 
invent a plot unlike any that have gone before; 
let her strive to improve her style, giving a little 
polish to her composition, avoiding vulgarisms and 
| ungraceful and ungrammatical sentences, and she 
may attain to distinction as a novelist, for she 
has the stuff in her that makes a good writer of 
fiction, if it were only used wisely. 
| Ethel; or, the Double Error, is, if we rightly 
| remember, reprinted from ogg’s Instructor, 
where it appeared in sections, and was much ap- 
proved by the readers. Wecannot quite confirm 
| their verdict; for in its collected form it is not 
so pleasing as it appeared when read in parts at in- 
| tervals. We much question the propriety of thus 
reprinting fictions that appear in magazines; it is 
| scarcely just tothe authors, and we question if it can 
be profitable to the publishers. If done at all, it 
should be in shilling volumes; for they who hav 
read it in the magazine are not likely to buy the 
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volume, save at avery small price; and others 


would not give a large price for a novel of which 
they know nothing but by hearsay. 

“The time was 1341, and the scene Brittany.” 
These first words will at once suggest the cha- 
racter of Arvon, or, the Trials. It is one of those 
Historical Romances, formerly so popular, now 
somewhat out of fashion, but which, when they do 
come, are received with favour by readers—if not 
by reviewers. So it will be with Arvon. The 
critics will find fault with it, and, tried by critical 
rules, it is open to objections. Readers never- 
theless will like it, for it has many qualities that 
will recommend it to them. It is a thorough 
romance; it contains some smart writing; it is 
never prosy ; it abounds in incident; and, though 
the plot is common-place enough, the characters 
interest us. As with all the romantic school, Mr. 
Charles excels in description, especially of 
scenery, and he indulges his taste a little too 
much. But that is a fault readily forgiven by 
one who reads this romance as it ought to be 


read, over a cheerful fire, in a long winter 
evening. 


CONTINUATIONS are proverbially disappointing. The 
success that attended the adventures of Mr. Verdant 
Green, the College Freshman, has tempted the author 
to write his Further Adventures. They are compara- 
tively tame, or at least they appear so; perhaps be- 
cause we know the sort of jokes that are coming. 
The woodcuts, however, are very clever. A novel 
by Cooper, whose name is strange to us, has just 
appeared in Routledge’s cheap series. It is called 
The Oak Openings. It must have been either a very 
early or a very late production of his pen. The 
“Select Library of Fiction,” published by Chapman and 
Hall, is by far the best of the cheap series of novels, 
alike in quality of the contents and in typography. 
The latest addition to itis a reissue of The Fulcon 
Family, a rich satire, full of genuine humour, and 
displaying extraordinary shrewdness of observation. 
The dialogues are very smart.——Another of Cooper's 
novels, which is known to us, has been published by 
Routledge, The Deer Slayer, and it is one of his best. 
There is more of incident, and less of prosy dialogue, 
than in some of his later works.——Although the 
Shilling Novels have become eighteenpenny ones, 
they continue to pour from the press, and now, we 
presume, they are found to pay, which they did not 
before. Here we have Mr. James’s 
“Parlour Library,” the parent of the flock; Dr. 
Bird’s Nick of the Woods, one of the best of the 
American novels; Mr. Mills’s O/d English Gentleman, 
a sporting novel of great spirit, and full of pictures 
of English country life; and, in the ‘“ Railway 
Library,” The Fortunes of Colonel Turloch O Brien, 
which was scarcely worth printing, or reprinting, as 
the case was. * Cousin Kate,” who writes too 
much, appears again with another volume, entitled 
Hope Campbell; or, Know Thyself (Kennedy). It 
bears evidence of want of rest. The mind needs re- 
freshment as much as the body. Fresh thoughts can 
only come after a pause in the act of invention. 
Wanting this, the author repeats himself; and that 
is what ‘“ Cousin Kate” is doing. If she would lay 
aside her pen for six months, » would return with 


renewed vigour and revived claims to renown. 
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POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


The Golde n Aye, and othe r Poe ms. By Al EXAN- 
DER Gouge. London: Hall, Virtue, and Co, 
A Voice from the East. By Mrs. St.Joun. Lon- 

don: Saunders and Otley. 

Morbida and other Poems. 
and Otley. 

Odes and Poems. Wondon : Low and Co. 

The Third Napole m: an Ode. To which are added 
Songs of the War. By Ropert Story. Lon- 
don: Hearne. 

Early Musings 
Hope and Co. 

Mr. GouGeE anticipated critical objection when 

he stated in his preface that his first and longest 

poem might “probably prove the least popular 
piece” in his volume. The Golden Age has cer- 
tainly the lyrie impress, that is to say, occa- 
sional instances of facile flow, and sparkling nar- 
rative ; but it is too often marred by capricious 

Measure and by mere cyclopediac sterility. It is 

a mistake to reduce a poem to the dreary fact- 

level of a dictionary of classical names; and such 

in a great degree is The Golden Age. Mr. Gouge 
has in this poem misdirected his evident poetic 
talent; he has not given free and bold scope to his 
untried wing. In his smaller poems we observe 
more freedom of thought, and, metrically speak- 
ing, more self-reliance. A man who can pen 


London: Saunders 


By Ameria Bewsuer. London: 


such a spirited poem as “The War Song of Free- | 





| times in 


' 
dom” need not lean for support on high sound- 
ing classical names—need not make a prop of 


Jupiter, or crutches of the inferior gods. 

A Voice Srom the East is the title of a book de- 
ceptive just at thismoment, when nations associate 
the East with one leading idea—war. It would 
seem that Mrs. St. John, to relieve solitary 
hours in India, conceived the bold and unprofit- 
able project of selecting certain texts from the 
Scriptures, and linking them to very uncertain 
metrical commentaries. We are perhaps wrong 
in using the word unprofitable, since 
mentaries, by their very dilution, serve a pur- 
pose—they show, by contrast, the force, grandeur, 
and comprehensiveness of the sacred writers. 
The Scriptures furnish the most eminent exam- 
ples of poetry, both in its highest degree—imagi- 
nation; and in its lesser characteristic—narrative. 
Often a fiery and intense sentence contains the 
pith of a Divine truth, which a page of commen- 
tary would only weaken, not strengthen. What 
poet has ever lived who could improve on the 
burning and passionate denunciations of Isaiah, 
on the eloquent praises of David, on the im- 
petuous exhortations of the enthusiastic Paul. 
We are endeavouring to show that Mrs. St. 
John has started on a difficult path ; and to prove 
it, we need only quote from the work before us. 
From the Epistle to the Corinthians Mrs. St. 
John selects this passage, beautiful alike in its 
simplicity and truth: “ Eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of 
man, the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love him.” 

The commencement of Mrs. St. Jolin’s brief 
metrical rendering of this fine passage is: 


these conli- 


Imagination can’t conceive, 
No head invent, no eye perceiy 
Now what wretched meanness and meagreness 
in the “can’t perceive,” and still more in the 
“no head invent.” Take, again, from the Scrip- 
ture this sensibly concise and compact sentenc 
“ Judge not according to appearance, but judge 
righteous judgment ”—and compare it with Mrs. 
St. John’s slipshod exhortation: 
\ppea 
And s 





By prejudice we should not be 

Misled at all in what we see 
But enough of this book, which, from its com- 
mencement to its close, is a mistake—a good in- 
tention and pious mistake, we verily believe 

The author next on our list is pleased to call 
his Morbida and other Poems the “clearings” of 
his desk. Of these poems he declares “ several 
are unfinished, almost all unpolished, and som« 
much mutilated and that he has _ not 
thought it “ worth while to expend any pains on 
such materials.” Seeing this announcement in 
the preface, we have not cut the leaves of th 
volume for perusal, as we have no reason to 
doubt the author’s ability to judge his own per- 
formance. If we are accused of injustice, our re- 
ply is, that it is our mode of dismissing the affec- 
tation or the impudence of such sort of authors. 

We have next Odes and Poems, an unpretend- 
ing title, devoid of an author’s name, but which 
would not discredit any writer. The poems havi 
facility, but not that fatal facility which makes 
words the substitute of ideas; and they are full 
of quiet truthfulness and beauty. We have pe- 
rused them with much pleasurable emotion, and 
have felt at every page that the author combines 
charming thoughts with a_ strictly 
manner. 

War often calls out the poetic faculty —some- 
its best, and more frequently in its 
meanest capacity. A great race of poets arose 
with or immediately followed 
the Peninsula. Not that there is any necessary 
connection between war and poetry—between the 
destructive and the constructive agency; but the 
national mind once aroused by any vast political 
project, it not unfrequently strikes into paths 
totally apart from the cause which first aroused 
it. As the flowers and the harvest spring again 
from the gory fields where men have marched 
and contested, and bled and died, : 
trace the source of some poetic inspiration to the 
fierce shock of national antagonisms—individual 


also,” 






artistic 


sO you may 


mind shaken from its inactivity by the fate of 


empires. We know not whether this has been 
the case with Mr. Robert Story, who has pro- 
duced an ode named The Third Na} nleon : but we 
do know that a less cause may have produced a 
greater effect. This ode is addressed to Alfred 
Tennyson; and Mr. Story advises him to take a 
real and not an ideal personage for a subject; and 
furthermore, he undertakes to inform the Lau- 





the heroes of 


reate how the theme should be treated. He 
Says: 





1e1 i 
his vonng I 


Strews it to each point f heave 
We cannot exactly comprehend the last tw 
lines; but in this way Mr. Story relates the prin- 
cipal facts in the life of the truly wonderful man 
who now sits on the French throne; which in 
some measure supersedes the necessity for Ten- 
nyson writing at all. Will Te: take his 
brother poet’s advice, and rewrite at prove— 
as we think he can—on such a vers« 
That same word—the Name 
By a hero idealised 
That name hath as victor wreat 
O'er a hundred chieis—despise 





vson 





s this:-— 


Millions call him forth to gov 
And the outcast stands—a sov g 
Mr. Story’s persuasion may not be entirely 


thrown away, since it is rumoured that the Lau- 
reate is already employed on an ode to celebrate 
the glorious victory of Alma. Although we can- 
not but have a mean opinion of Mr. Story’s ode, 
itis but justice to add that his S f the War 
have considerably more poetic pi 1 general 
merit. 

We may say truly that the poems last on our 
list, Ka Musings, by Miss Amelia Bewsher, 





have grace, ease, and tenderness. They mostly 
treat of domestic subjects; and in ch a fluent 
manner that one sees at a glance t the art of 
versification has been carefully lied. Some 


itv in the 
trical harsh- 


f the poems bear the marks of 
choice of subjects, but never show 
ness or inequality. 














Tne new volume of Nichol’s | tif 1 mar- 
vellously cheap edition of the British P ,8 ell 
lited by Mr. Gilfillan, contains tl Vorks of Shen- 
stone. The Editor has introduced t iceful com- 
is with a Life and a Criti D tation, in 
which he shows how well he appre tes the peculiar 
talities for which the poet is famed. Mr. Gilfillan 
is done another good service to this edition; he has 
ed the text with notes, professing to be 
but usually being 1 an 
wa * the reader desires a han edition of 
th for his library, in good | ere it 1 
1 pla d, U \ res 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Sudden Death. By A. B. Granvitte, M.D., 
London: Churchill. 

Dr. GRANVILLE adduces a mass 

prove that sudden death 

















and is still increasing; and the object of this trea- 
tise is to inquire into .its caus ind 
the manner of its treatment and ]} ition. 
The study of this subject was gested by 
his own case. TI rty-seven years ago, Dr. G. 
was seized with a pain I rush of 
blood to the head, and giddiness, and he was 
saved from falling by catching at the back of a 
chair. The distinguished pbysi s who were 
consulted, pronounced it to be | lisease. At 
been mimediately 


his own request he had 
after the attack. In Paris he ¢ Laennec, 
] 


who applic l the stethoscope, then ne\ y Invent 1 














by himself; and he ptoms to ex- 
ce bleeding, an ie restora- 
ti of healthy blood to the ¥ seis. In two 
vears and a half, Dr. Granville restored to 
health. He had suffered incipient apoplexy; his 
thoughts were directed to th f which 
he had been so nearly the victim |, having 
escaped sudden death, he was curious to ascer- 
tain its statistics—what are th ; of such 
a death—what proportion of the population do 


so die. 

Dr. Granville spares no labour 
the facts necessary for the elucidation 
subject he takes in Dy 
present purpose to 
trar General’s Office. 

It will suffice for our readers, t! 
results, collected during a reseat 
three or four hours daily, for a p 
months. Dr. Granville thus graphica 
the strange and curious records that present them- 


S¢ lves on 





state the 
tinued for 

t nearly ten 
ly deseribes 


SEARCHING THE R 











As I ran down the lumns of th sable vol 3 
so pregnant with information, how glaringly t! 
truth stared me in the face, that in death all distinc- 
tion ceases! Be the name illustrious f the most 
degraded, into these columns that of y dead one 
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must come at last, and often in the closest approxi- 


mation. In the suburban burial-grounds, the patri- 
cian, or the citizen vain of his wealth or civic honours, 
insists, even beyond the grave, to keep aloof from the 
general herd. Not so within these unrelenting 
columns of registered deaths! Here the lofty and the 


humble, the powerful and the weak, — Croesus and | 


the Lazarus, the haughty and the meek, all, all, are 
confounded together in one continuous procession of 
mingled beings, who had occupied very different stations 
when in life, but who are now placed on an equality. 
Often the most exalted name of one who is reported 
to have died suddenly “ by the visitation of God,” is 
immediately preceded by that of a criminal who was 
‘* executed ;” for so runs the “ cause of death” in 
his case! In another part we find, “ Maria Ostler 
Aslett, aged thirty-six, a geutlewoman, who died of 
ovarian dropsy;” and next to her Maria Manning, 
aged twenty-eight years, of whom it is recorded that 
she was “hanged,” 30th of November, 1849. What 
a lesson of humiliation! Asif in mockery of such a 
lesson, the chambers of the dead were placed between 
those of the registers of births and the registers of 
marriages. The former clad in cheerful red, the 
emblem of joy; the latter in a green colour, the 
hue of hope and expectation, perhaps of jealousy, 
not unaptly located in this manner, between repro- 
duction and destruction. If we open any of the 
volumes of these two divisions contigious to that of 
death, we soon perceive how simple each operation is 
—the birth or the marriage which they record. The 
manner of union in wedlock, as the mode of entrance 
into the world, is one only. But oh, how diverse 
and multiplied are the fashions of its exit! Run 
with an inquiring eye down the columns of the black 
ledgers here accumulated, and you will understand 
by how many channels is life made either to slide 
through, or to leap at once into another and dark 
world. As these relentless registers lay before me in 
all their impressive particulars, the spectres and 
images of the departed seemed to start up out of the 
ground. The very framework and lineaments of the 
bodies as they were resting on their bed of death 
assumed from the descriptions a reality, that made me, 
as it were, one of the witnesses of the last solemn scene. 
Here I beheld a barrister, scarcely thirty-six years 
of age, expiring on one of the beds in St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, amidst the tortures of delirium tre- 
mens, brought on by incessant intoxication, none but 
strangers near him to bid God speed to his soul! 
19th of November 1846. I turn into a house in 
Robert-street, Chelsea, one Christmas-day of the 
same year, and there see the wife of a lighterman, one 
of a merry party, suddenly become indisposed, vomit, 
and expire in ten minutes. I hear the wailing of a 
distracted father, as I approach his dwelling in a 
street near the Strand, on a particular day in 1849, at 
the self-inflicted instantaneous death of his son, a 
young physician, who had quaffed a dose of prussic 
acid. Herein Houndsditch, Alfred Thomas Griffith, 
a young and inexperienced chemist, dies suffocated 
from accidentally inhaling a large quantity of ether 
on the 15th of November 1851. In the same month 
and year, one of the attesting witnesses leads me into 
a wretched room, at No. 45, Greek-street, Soho, the 
abode of despair, where Mary Ann Blake, the wife of 
a music-printer, has inflicteda deadly wound in the 
throat of her infant three months old, and then, with 
the same instrument, a carving-knife, severs her own 
head from the body, and falls by the side of her babe! 
An old lady has accidentally broken a basin while 
washing, and with the edges of the fragments inflicted 
a wound on her person. Erysipelas ensues, and she 
is snatched away in three days, though previously in 
robust health. I am suddenly transported, on the 
5th of October, ’49, into the baggage warehouse at 
the London Dock, and witness the opening of a cask, 
in which a man unknown, aged about forty-five years, 
is found dead. John Welch, a young policeman, just 
come of age, enters courageously, on the 12th of the 
same month, the Kenilworth sewer, out of which 
three labourers, the youngest twenty-two years of 
age, had just been dragged dead. He hoped to save 
others, and is followed by a young surgeon, Henry 
Wells, equally eager to render assistance: they never 
returned! I could fancy that I beheld the tremulous 
hand stretched upwards to clutch the rope of the gate 
bell of Homerton workhouse of the poor wretch, of 
whom it is recorded that she expired on that spot, on 
the 29th of August 1849, “ from neglect and starva- 
tion,” before the call was answered. 

The total number of sudden deaths, 
plexy and from paralysis together, 
five years from 1847 to 1851, 
distributed— 

Apoplexy..... 
Paralysis 
Sudden 17,478 

Of 27,848 deaths from these causes in the 
Metropolis, the proportions in the various seasons 
were as follow: — 

Winter weve 8164 
Autumn ...... see wo. 7188 
Spring 6728 
Summer ... 5768 

Thus it would appear that the popular belief 

that heat promotes disease of the brain is con- 


from apo- 
during the 
were 92,774, thus 


39,321 
35,975 


tradicted by the fact ; sudden deaths are very | 
much more numerous in winter than in summer. | 

Dr. Granville’s researches have destroyed ano- | 
ther prevalent belief—that sudden death is more 
frequent in advanced life than among the youth- | 
ful. The fact is, that the period of life between 
30 and 65 is as liable to sudden death, if not 
more so, than between 65 and 100. But the pro- 
portion of liability of the sexes is very different ; 
it is stated that women have less chance of dying 
suddenly than men in the proportion of 10 to 18. 
In paralysis, however, the proportion is reversed, 
and there the mortality is greater among women. 

The ages at which sudden death occurs are 
thus stated :— 

Here, then, we see that from infancy to manhood or | 
mature age, the deaths from the three causes are the 
fewest in number; that nearly double the number of 
men die suddenly, or from apoplexy, at a mature 
than at an old age; that women and men die in al- 
most equal numbers, either suddenly or of apoplexy, 
in the two periods of life; and, lastly, that the 


only marked difference which the two latter periods | 


offer with regard to males as well as females, is 
observable in the number of deaths by paralysis. 
The latter disease will invariably be found to be 
more destructive in females than in males. It is 
essentially the disease of women from 
ninety-five years of age. In the years 1847, 1848, 
1849, and 1850, the total number of women who died 
from paralysis was 14,895, compared to that of 
males, 13,490. But this excess begins to be observed 
only at the age of sixty years, and so on for every 
succeeding year of life. 

From an elaborate table, showing the occupa- 
tions of those who have died suddenly and from 


paralysis, we gather that they prevail much more | (M‘Phun) is an excellent digest of the stamps, and of 


among those engaged in intellectual pursuits 
than in those who live by manual labour ; but to 
ascertain this positively we need to know what 
proportion the deaths in each class bore to the 


total number of persons belonging to that class. | 


| “THE 
| University Magazine, is almost anticipating history. 


This information is not and could not be 
as the materials for it do not exist. 

Dr. Granville notices the fact that more than 
one-fourth of the children born die before they 
are one year old, and of these more than one- 
third before the expiration of the first month ; 
and, citing the causes of such deaths returned to 
the Registrar-General, he expresses grave doubts 
whether the number of the murdered is not 
vastly greater than has been suspected. 

After having detailed the sudden deaths of 
persons of distinction occurring in a single year, 
and amounting to upwards of 100, Dr. G. pro- 
ceeds to inquire, “ What is sudden death ?” He 
adduces the definitions of Life and Death put 
forth by the various philosophers and physicians, 
and concludes by expressing his own opinion 
that, strictly speaking, there never is a sudden 
death except by an accident ; that in all cases of 
the kind there has been previous disease, of 
which the death is only the natural termination. 
He considers that a person in the enjoyment of 
health is not struck on the instant ; but that there 
has been “a preparation, more or less, antece- 
dent to the occurrence, which must inevitably 
have led to it, unless interfered with by a timely 
and successful watching on the part of a medical 
attendant.” He 

The death may have occurred unexpectedly ; and, 
in the opinion of friends and bystanders, the victim 
may have seemed to have been struck down dead, as 
if by lightning. But, in reality, the event was only 
the natural termination of an inward state of things, 
which insidiously and unsuspectedly was preparing 
the blow. In all cases of sudden death, so called, in 
which an opportunity has been afforded for a farther 
and closer investigation, sufficient cause has been de- 
tected and clearly made out, to convince us that the 
instantaneous closing of life was merely the natural 
termination of a train of morbid operations which had 
been going on within for a longer or shorter period of 
time; and that, so far, such a kind of death was in no 
way dissimilar from that which follows the termina- 
tion of a long illness. 

And thus the great event takes place :— 

But I have shown that in all the cases in which it 
has been possible to investigate the immediate manner 
of the termination of life, we have found the action of 
the heart persisting, and the brain receiving still its 
blood ; whilst the lungs had ceased their functions 
with a last prolonged expiration, following, after 
many seconds, the last deep inspiration ; 
ensues. And such appears to be the close of life, so 
far resembling its opening, as described early in this 
section. With a first deep inspiration life awakens; 
with a last and long expiration, life sleepeth. On the 
coming of sudden death, the last crowning symptom 
of danger is a checked, halting, and suffocating 
respiration. 

By this volume Dr. G. has added another to | 


given, 


says :-— 


that urges the immediate 
| tem of sewerage. 


| deserves no longer notice. 


fifty to | 


| number is on * Wolsey,” 


when death | 


| his many services to medical science ; and he 
has the great and rare merit of making ‘les arning 
| popular. 


Tue Lady's Almanack for 1855 (Office, 294, Strand), 
keeps up those special departments which constitute 
its attraction to ladies. It is published in connection 
with the Lady's Newspaper, of which it is an offshoot. 


| ——How Long is London to be Victimised by its Sewage? 


(E. Wilson.)—Such is the startling title of a pamphlet 
adoption of a complete sys- 
There is no novelty in argument 
or of denunciation in a volume entitled W ‘hat, Where, 
and Who is Antichrist, by the Rev. W. Beamish. It 
Who wants fun? Here 
it is in full measure, in /ogarth’s Own Joe Miller 
(Ward and Lock). Mr. Hogarth has kept a capital 
scrap-book, which he has here printed for the benetit 
of all who love a laugh.—— What ts the Age of Glasgow 
Cathedral? In a pamphlet of twenty-four pages 
Mr. John Honeyman, jun. answers; and to that we 
refer the curious reader. We will not spoil sport by 
telling ——We cannot help looking with suspicion on 
little books that profess to teach the public how to 
invest, to insure, and such like, especially if they 
are written by secretaries or actuaries, or would-be 
secretaries or actuaries, to assurance offices. The 
Prudent Man is written by Mr. William Bridges, 
a secretary to what?—a Friendly Societies Insti- 
tute. And what is that? It looks very much like 
a bait to catch business for the Mitre Assurance 
Office ; for we find that Mr. Scratchley is actuary to 
the Mitre and to the Institute, Mr. Erasmus Wilson 


| is medical officer to both, and Mr. Wm. Bridges is 


secretary to both. Is there not, then, some connec- 


| tion between them? and is not The Prudent Man, in 
| fact, an advertisement of the Mitre Assurance Office? 


A Popular Exposition of the New Stamp Acts 


the law of stamps on receipts, bills, and notes, 








PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


Expedition to the Crimea,” in the Dublin 
The best article in the November 
of whose character and 
capacities a fair judgment is pronounced. The bio- 
graphical sketch of ‘‘ Cardinal Ximenes” is also very 
interesting. Six Letters, of Edward the Sixth, 
addressed to Barnaby Fitzherbert, are a literary and 
historical curiosity, if genuine. 

The 9th part of The Land of Gold (Tallis and Co.), 


It comes too soon. 


| completes the work, which Mr. Montgomery Martin 


has edited with his wonted laborious gathering of 
facts aud figures. 

The 16th part of Wright's Iistory of Scotland 
advances it to the year 1670. 

The 44th and 45th parts of The Crystal Palace, 
(of 1851), contains six engravings, on steel, illustrative 
of the industry of all nations, as there exhibited. 

Mr. Sullivan’s Journal of Industrial Progress is full 
of information, caleulated to be of great utility in 
Ireland. 

An eloquent sketch of Kossuth, by Mr. Gilfillan, is 
the prominent paper in the November number of 
Hogq's Instructor, and there is an admirably con- 
densed narrative of the sayings and doings at the late 
meeting of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 

The Ladies’ Companion opens with a contribution 
from Mary Howitt, entitled “Rich and Poor,” a 
translation from the German. We can recommend 
also, Mrs. White’s “ Simples and their Superstitior 
The poetry of the number is but indifferent. 

The Art Journal for November offers three large 
engravings—Redgrave’s ‘Country Cousins,”  itse elf 
worth thrice the cost of the whole number. “ Th: 
Nymph,” by Phillips, which is not to our taste, 
for it has a smudgy appearance. But this is more 
than compensated by Turner's “On the Thames.” 
Would it not be possible to publish a complete col- 
lection of Turner's pictures, engraved like this one? 
Art Manufactures, and other papers relating to art, 
are illustrated with capital woodcuts. 

The Biographical Magazine contains memoirs of 
Swedenborg, Holcroft,; Mathew Henry, Lord Den- 
man, Du Cange, Bernard Barton, and General Can- 
robert. There is one fault in these; they are too 


| brief; they are rather newspaper necrologies than 


biographies 8s, as they ought to be. 
ones would be far more valuable. 

Blackwood’s Comic Zadkiel is an Almanac for 
1855. We cannot say much for the written fun; but 
the artist has done his work well, and produced, as 
Hood says, ‘ laughter from (y) ear to (y) ear.” 


Fewer and larger 





THe LITERARY Jou RNALS. —(The following i is ex- 
tracted from The Intelligencer, a monthly Journal, 
edited and conducted entirely by Booksellers and 
Publishers). As for weekly literary newspapers, th 
only two of those entirely liter: ry, which have a cir- 
culation worth mentioning, are the Atheneum and 
Critic. These are both of considerable influence. The 
Atheneum, if it is lesser in circulation, is of more au- 
thority among the most influential literary circles. 
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FOREIGN 


THE CRITIC ABROAD. 
WHat a strange instructive century was the 
eighteenth !--strange in its morals—strange in its 
manners—strange in its philosophy and religion— 
beyond all the centuries that had preceded it! It 
was hollow, yet wore an air of candour; corrupt, 


and owned the fact complacently ; irreligious, and | 
| morning flew away, and left the lady alone. She 


made no secret of it. It was a century of confes- 
sions and individual revelations. It began by 
sowing the wind, and closed by reaping the 
whirlwind. All aids to the proper understanding 
of this important century are welcome—especially 
to the proper understanding of what then consti- 
tuted social life. Our lively Gallic neighbours 
have contributed greatly to our entertainment and 
instruction in this respect, and once more we 


have to hail the appearance, or reappearance | 
rather, of a French memoir, and by a lady, full of | 


pretty prattle, such as a woman only can write— 
Mémoires et Corréspondance de Mme. Epinay, &e. 
(“Memoirs, &c., preceded by a Study of her Life 
and Writings, by Louis Enault.”) The title-page 


informs us that the work contains a great number | 


of inedited letters from Grimm, Diderot, and Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, which serve to clear up and 
correct the “Confessions” of the latter. 


the editor— 

It isa kind of encyclopedia for the use of gens du 
monde, ( 
such as our fathers made it—the abbé, the marquisand 
chevalier, the sensible and philosophical woman, the 
gallant and the intriguer, the man of war and the man 
of letters, the pen and the sword—all this thrown into 
the drama in the simplest manner: animated by the 
continual presence of a good and intelligent woman— 
the amiable centre round which the whole action 
turns. 


We shall introduce Madame to the reader, as 


her character is depicted in the “ Confessions” of 


her friend : “Mme. d’Epinay has very amiable 
qualities ; she is greatly attached to her friends, 
and serves them with great zeal; she spares neither 
her time nor her pains for them, and she merits 


return.” This is the moral portrait. 


one: 

You must fancy Madame d’Epinay seated opposite 
to me. She is leaning on a table, with her arms 
crossed, one reposing gently on the other; her head 


turned as if looking sideways, and her long black hair | 


bound by a ribbon which passes across her forehead. 
A few loose ringlets escape from the ribbon, and, whilst 
some fall on the throat, others relieve the whiteness of 


her delicately rounded shoulders: her dress is simple | 


and néglige. 

A word before we add the lady’s own portrait 
of herself. Marie Florence P¢étronille Tardieu 
d’Esclavelles was born in French Flanders. Her 


father, who died in the French campaign of | 
1735, was a brigadier of infantry. She was | 


educated in a convent by her aunt. At the age 
of fifteen she married M, d’Epinay. It was a 
love-match—on her part at least; but, as she 
writes herself—Pluisirs d’amour ne durent qu'un 


instant (“the pleasures of love last but for an | 


instant!”); or, as the old ballad runs: 
Wally, wally, love is bonnie 
A little while when it is new! 

M. d’Epinay soon became fond of private sup- 
pers, champagne, and eyes more sparkling still. 
He kept late hours, disturbed the slumbers of his 
good little wife, and, worse, disturbed her temper 
and destroyed her love for him. At this critical 


point in her history the elegant and pleasing | 


M. Francueil appears; and a more dangerous 
person still, Mile. d’Ette, the mistress of M. de 
Valory, a lady of about thirty years of age, “ the 
age when women are most dangerous—once fair 
as an angel, but having now only the spirit of a 
demon.” Diderot describes her as having a face 
“like a great basin of milk into which rose- 
leaves have been thrown.” 


persuaded her that she no longer loved her hus- 
band. The conversation is reported as only a 
Frenchwoman can report such delicate matters. 
The temptress ended by saying: “ You will only 
be cured by loving sonic other object more worthy 
of you.” Then follows, in the memoir, the naive 


confession—in fact, Mme. d’Epinay wraps up her 
Sins in such dainty little packets, that we are apt 
to mistake them for bonbons—*“ My first feeling was 


| to be scandalised; the second, to be pl 


| or her duties to the world. 
; The | 
work has a farther interest, since, in the words of 


Herein we find all the elements of social life | 


| d’Esclavelles had a physiognomy at on 
| spirituelle; her soul was painted in her eyes, and the 


Mademoiselle in- | 
veigled herself into Madame’s confidence, and 


| jealousies to boot. 


ised that 
a girl of good reputation like Mlle. d’Ette could 
suppose that one might have a lover without 
crime.” Well, the handsome M. Francucil be- 
came U'amant of Mme. d’Epinay. It was “at first 
alight and gracious love @ la Francuise.” The 


gentleman, however, was a May-fly, and one fine 





tried in her loneliness a dose of y; but, says 
the editor truly, “God is a jealous God, and 
desires that a person should give himself up to 
him entirely. An Abbé assured her that she had 
no vocation for a pious life. She took Grimm 
for her director.” He became her guide and her 
friend. Grimm was then three-and-thirty; but 
the love between the two was essentia!ly Platonic. 
This iaison lasted seven-and-twenty years, with 
a rare equality of confidence, affection, and 
fidelity. ‘They had never a single quarrel, 
although sometimes “ we have argued until mid- 
night.” Let the mothers and daughters of Eng- 
land also know that, though Mme. d’Epinay was 
fond of writing, and fond of books, * her books 
never withdrew her from the care of her children, 
A spot of ink was 
never seen on the tip of her finger; an1 the same 
hand that scribbled a letter to Rousseau, or a 
billet to Voltaire, embroidered a piece of lace, or 
knotted a ribbon, in the most tasteful way in the 
world.” 

The lady shall now describe herself. At the 
very outset of the Memvires, she says of herself :— 

Without Mademoiselle 
e noble and 


being actually pretty, 


devotion which then subjugated her | she was in the 
Convent] shed on all her person an air of sadness 
which rendered her still more interesting. 

Speaking, afterwards, in the first person, she 
writes :— 


I am not pretty; at the same time I am not ugly 


| [young ladies now would write—I am not plain}. | 


| am little, slender, and well shaped. 1 have a youthful 
| air, without bloom, noble, lively, interesting. My 
that they should show her their attentions in | | 
A Diderot, | 
writing to Mademoiselle Roland, gives the physical | 
| sive timidity. 
| employ finesse to arrive at my end, and to remove 


imagination is tranquil. My mind is slow, just, de- 
liberate—but without coherence. In my soui I have 
vivacity, courage, firmness, elevation, and an exces 
I am truthful, without being frank. J 





obstacles ; but I employ none to penetrate the pro- 
jects of others. I was born tender and sensitive; 
constant, and not a coquette. I love retirement, and 
a quiet and simple life; but, nevertheless, I have 


led one quite opposed to my tastes. . . . Bad 
health, and keen and repeated vexations, have deter- 
mined my naturally gay character to the serious. It 


is hardly a year since I first began to know myself. 

It is not every lady who will venture to assert 
that she knows herself on such short acquaintance, 
or, knowing herself, who will venture upon such 
an analysis of her own character. 

This is a most charming volume, and will be 
read with interest. Weshould like to give speci- 
mens from Rousseau’s inedited letters, but can 
find space for one only, in reply to the following, 


| directed to him by Madame. 


NOTE FROM MADAME D’EPINAY TO ROUSSEAU. 

Mon Dieu! my dear friend, how I am pained for 
you, and sorry that 1am not in your company! Be 
assured, at least, that you shail want for nothing, and 
that I count upon it that you will be able to recollect 
the promise you made—to apply to me in such case. 
I am well, but I recover my health slowly. Adieu! 
Do not write to me if it fatigues you. I can 
add no more. 

The philosopher replies : 

The pleasure of living with you is denied me. Such 
is my greatest woe—my sole need. Further, do not 
be uneasy on my account. I have, perhaps, more 
fancies than real griefs; but I cannot rid 
this state of feeling. I cannot tell you what 
consolation I found in our last conversation; but, 
hoping that we may be able to renew them, for God’s 
sake take care of your health. 

Passages in the work lead us to suspect our 


old friend Jean Jacques. He is accused of 


duplicity; and, as far as the evidence goes, was 
certainly wanting in ingenuousness. He had 
é He was a philosopher in his 
morning gown and furred cap, in his own study, 
commanding a view of the grand Swiss lake; but 


in the parlour, and in the presence of lively and | 


pretty women, his philosophy forsook him and 
fled. 
In the order of time we ought first, perhaps, to 


LITERATURE. 


| have 


- herdesses. 


myself of 








noticed the work of M. Capefigue— 
Louis XV. et la Société du XVIII. Siecle. M. 
Capefigue disdains to read ancient history with 
modern eyes Modern historians have estab- 
lished a vulgar school, which has corrupted public 
opinion for above half a century. So he thinks; and 
thinks, accordingly, that Thierry, Guizot, Mignet, 
Michelet, and others who have touched upon the 
history of the past century, are among the cor- 
rupters of opinion. 

We like the hearty way he goes to work, better 
than the work he accomplishes. Louis and his 
court are whitewashed—or, if it please the tech- 
nical reader, are scraped and French-polished—in 
an incredibly short space of time. The Duke de 
Chartres is “a brave young man ;” and Louis, 
while he was living as sultans are said to live 
who have harems, is “an excellent husband, a 
good father of a family.” He would have been 
an example of every congugal virtue, “ if at this 
epoch he had not allowed a web of corruption to 
be woven round him. The era of favourites com- 
menced, and the days of the young monarch 
flowed happily within the arms of a good and 
sweet woman, Madame de Mailly.” All the 
royal mistresses and courtesans of the court are 
stripped of their noxious garments by M. Cape- 
figue, and adorned in the silks and satins of 
innocence and purity. These were happy days, 
those good old times, as painted by this benevo- 
lent historian. All was Arcadia and Arcadian 
simplicity. But another and more trustworthy 
authority tells us another tale, and informs us of 
the dire consequences that flowed from royal 
philandering, and playing at shepherds and shep- 
We allude to M. de Lamartine, who 
is again in the field with a work on the French 
Revolution. 

In this new work of the poet’s—1789, Les Con- 
stituants—he informs us, at the commencement, 
that, after having descended the stream of time 
to the present day in the history of the Girondins 
and in that of the Restauration, he remounts 
beyond those important periods to recount the 
history of the first French National Assembly, 
called par excellence the Constituent Assembly. 
How many times more shall we have to read the 
story of the first French Revolution? Not too 
often, perhaps, seeing that its consequences are 
not yet exhausted—seeing that every fresh his- 
torian regards the actors and the grand drama 
then enacted from a point of view different to 
that which has been taken by those who have 
preceded him. Not one Thucydides, not one 
Livy, is sufficient to instruct future generations as 
to the nature and extent of that great political 
and social cataclysm. We read De Lamartine’s 
pages with pleasure, we are delighted with the 
melody of his style, we are charmed with the 
many pictures he places before us; but we donot 
feel ourselves in a position to pronounce judg- 
ment on the historical value of the volumes now 
issued, from a cursory perusal. The revolution 
dawned, he informs us, with the invention of the 
art of printing with moveable types. Deity for 
a second time said Let there be light, and there 
was light. This time it broke forth on a moral 
chaos; but the Spirit which had been brooding in 
the darkness now began to frame the harmonies 
of peoples and nations. In other words, human 
intelligence was disengaged from the materialism 
of feudality and barbarism to change the face of 
society. 

The author brings under notice the several 
notabilities of the Revolution —the heroines, 
demi-heroines, heroes, and pseudo-heroes, who 
figure in the Revolution. Why run over the 
catalogue of names notorious to every tyro in 
history? From his picture-gallery let us take a 
single portrait. 

Marie-Antoinette, archduchess of Austria, daughter 
of Marie-Thérése, dazzled the court of France when 
she appeared there. She was then only sixteen years 
old. Her precocious beauty eclipsed that of Mme. 
du Barry, the favourite of Louis XV. and the modern 
Phryne. But the beauty of Mme. du Barry was the 
beauty of a courtesan—that of Marie-Antoinette the 
beauty of a princess. Nature had endowed her with 
all the gifts that can make a woman beloved and a 
queen adored—a slim figure; swan-like movements in 
her gait and bearing; an elegance that drew nothing 
blond and silken hair, whose warm 
wavy chevelures of Titian; a lofty 
those of the daughters 


from majesty ; 
tints recalled the 


and oval forehead, lik 
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of the Danube; eyes of limpid azure, where the 
calm and storm of the soul slept and flashed by 
turns on the countenance; the slightly aquiline 
nose, the Austrian mouth of her race — mixture 
of pride and blandishment; a raised chin; a tint 
coloured by the breezes of the north; an 
tible grace spread like a vapour of youth over all her 
features, permitting them to be contemplated only 
through an atmosphere of fire or enthusiasm. Such 
was Marie Antoinette when the policy of the Duke 
de Choiseul and the ambition of Marie-Thérése gave 
her as spouse to Louis XVL., then Duke de Berry. 


In the second book there is a description of 


irresis- 


the Petit-Trianon, which might be quoted as a | 
favourable specimen of the author’s power as a | 


painter of landscape; but we must hasten on to 
give notice of a work by one more gifted and 
more powerful than was ever the unfortunate 
queen of Louis XVI.—Madame de Maintenon. 
M. Th. Lavaliée has just published the first volume 
of an edition of her writings and letters, which, 
at the present moment, has more than a passing 
interest. It is entitled Lettres sur l’Education des 
Filles (“Letters on Female Education.”) Prac- 
tical good sense is the leading feature of these 
letters. Her doctrines on education are ex- 
pressed in maxims, the value of which will be 
best understood by a few illustrations. The 
school of Montmorency having been transferred 
to Rueil, Madame de Maintenon commenced 
teaching poor girls, daughters of the nobility, 
there. She also gave her attention to the 
daughters of the peasantry, and addressed to 
them the first piece she had ever written on edu- 
cation. It is headed Maximes de Mme. Maintenon 
pour les paucvres Jilles de Rueil. 1682. Among 
the maxims are the following :— 

It is God's will that you should be a servant; ren- 
der yourself capable of becoming one, and accommo- 
date yourself to your lot. 

There are good rich and very wicked poor. 

The rich give you wherewith to live; give 
therefore, your pr vers, 

It is thus that » contribute 
one another. 

The poor | ter on their straw pallets than 
the rich on their magnificent couches. 

Do not believe that it is sufficient to be poor and 
suffering to be saved; this estate must be borne pa- 
tiently for the love of God. 

Never murmur against the rich; it is God's will 
that they should be so, as much as it is his will that 
you should be poor. 
~ Your heart is content while your body labours; the 
hearts of the great are often agitated when they ap- 
pear to us to be happy. 


them, 
to the salvation of 


sleep bet 


the 
school, when it was 
Chateau of Noisy in 1684, we 


In a fragment containing instructions to 
schoolmistresses of the same 
removed to th 
read 

Cause them to understand what they say and what 
they read. Let them learn to speak French; but 
simply. Let them write the same. Let them speak 
in a Christian manner and reasonably. Chide them; 
but with and patience. Enliven them 
while instructing them. Let not the lessons be too 
long. Train them in secular matters, and as good 
Christians, without requiring religious practices of 
them, such as not daring to lift the eyes. Let them 
never make public declarations of their faults. Do 
not let them go on their knees on every 
Love them all equally. 

The following letter to Madame Gautier, dame 
de St. Louis—school superintendant—is characte- 
ristic of the writer. It refers to the conduct that 
ought to be observed towards the sick:— 

Isend you 
your patients. 
mucl 
sufficiently occupied with general affairs. 


gentlenes 


occasion. 


some ges to rejoice the hearts of 


It is said that you occupy yourself 
min particular, and that you are not 


1 with the 
It is said 
that you are not present at meals, and that you cause 
distributions to be made by lay sisters, who acquit 
themselves ill. I entreat you to see, with Sister Anne 
and Madame Butery, to the dose of quinguina that 
you give to your girls, and that they take it. am 
told also that the girls sham taking their quinquina ; 
do not suffer such silliness in a house where every- 
thing should be conducted by reason. I did not suffer 
the least resistance from the King’s children in taking 
their medicine; and while assuring them that they 
were made them swallow it like water. As 
to breakfast, I would give broth to those that like it, 
and dry bread to those that do not care for broth. 
You may give them toast and wine for collation, but 
not always, and sometimes biscuits. The yellows* 
are no longer children, but must conduct themselves 
with firmness. Occupy them gently; permit them 
cheerful conversation when it is general, but do not 
suffer any particular /iaison. Adieu, I wish you 
good night. Enter into the spirit and maxims of the 
house, and be persuaded that the best way of gaining 
the love of the girls is to make them esteem you. 


very sick, 





* The sch 
to the « 


4 was divided into blues and yellows, 
our of their ri 


according 


ybons. 


—a ee — — ~ — — 


Siebold, who knows almost as much of Japan 

| and its people as the Japanese themselves, has 
published a useful pamphlet, entitled Urkundliche | 
Darstellung der Bestrebungen von Nederland, &c. | 
(“Original Exposition of the Efforts of the Nether- | 


lands and Russia to open Japan to the trade and 
commerce of all nations.”) It deserves perusal. 
We reserve notice of several other German works 
of interest until our next impression. 





FRANCE. 

Du Perfectionnement Moral. Par M. DEGERANDO. 
, Paris. 

Ir is not enough in praise of this book to say 
that there is nothing equal to it in the English 
language —there is nothing equal to it in any 
language with which we are acquainted. It isa 
treatise, as complete and comprehensive as it is 


beautiful, on the life of man considered as a long | 


education; and as remarkable for fulness of mean- 
ing and depth of tenderness as for grace and 
purity of style. In that peculiar quality in 
which the great pulpit-orators of France so in- 
comparably excel the most eminent of our 
English preachers—unction—it moves as in a 
holy garment, whose odours are a paradise, even 


if treasures were not hid in the ample folds of | 


the bosom. It is a tragical sign of something 
worse than literary degeneracy amongst us that 


we are deluged with reprints of trashy American | 


works, vulgar in spirit, low in aim, common- 
place in idea, insufferably tawdry, shallow, long- 
winded, and bombastical; while grand produc- 
tions like this of Degerando, worthy of an 
honoured and sacred place beside the “ Imitation 
of Christ,” find, perhaps, not half-a-dozen readers 
in England, if indeed they are known there at 
all. There are those who listen coldly to the 
divine music of Beethoven, who are roused to 
enthusiasm by a noisy polka; and from the 
Americans we have imported a detestable polka 
literature, which, with the clash of its cymbals, 
the shriek of its trumpets, and the roar of its 
drums, makes us forget the classic creations of our 
own and other countries, the miracles of ancient 
and modern genius. Nobler, however, than the 
attempt to howl louder than those bellowing 
brutalities, with the vain expectation of silencing 
them, must the effort be to lead the souls of our 
fellows to the melodies that flow and the harmo- 
nies that swell evermore. It is one of the sad 
duties of criticism to inflict punishment, often 
severe, on folly, incapacity, and _ obtrusive 
clamour; but how much it delights when it can 
throw the scourge away, and kneel in homage to 
the transcendently gifted, the universally and 
everlastingly famous, the sons of the morning 
whom God with his own fingers has consecrated 
and crowned! Such joy we taste in responding 
with utmost potency of gratitude and admiration 
to these fervent, fruitful, eloquent utterances of 
Degerando. Would that we could communicate 
that joy to every heart in England pining for the 
higher life! 

It adds immensely to the value of a book, 
especially if it treats of moral subjects, to know 
that he who is the strenuous and impressive 
preacher of virtue is himself most virtuous. 
This irresistible enforcement of his wise and 
pregnant words Degerando offers us. His career 
was a divine commentary on this divine dis- 
course. Whether serving as a common soldier 
when young, in the army of Massena—or, at a 
later period, when peer of France and minister of 
state, bringing the most sagacious experience to 

| direct the warmest patriotism—he strove ever 
toward the loftiest ideal, and, in the midst of 
sternest circumstances, the voice of a great pity 
broke conquering forth. He gained a name, and 
a distinguished name, in literature, purely re- 
garded as such; and, as historian of philosophy, 
he achieved a foremost position. But nothing in 
which his whole bosom did not bounteous blend 
could adequately represent the opulence of his 
nature. There are men who grow commonplace 
the moment you suppress their emotions; while 
others, by suppressing their emotions, rise to 
more stupendous deeds. Degerando belonged to 
the former. His thoughts were not commanding 
till they melted into sympathies. But what 
glowing and valiant transcendancies they then 
became! What light they scattered on educa- 
tion, on all means of improvement, on all schemes 
of philanthropy! His “ Visiteur du Pauvre” 
summons our most lavish tears at every page, 

| yet every page abounds with the shrewdest hints 

J and the most practical plans. To him the innu- 


| such prolific sources of mischief. 





merable family of the unfortunate were really 
brothers; but, however his soul might be rent by 
their moan of misery, he would pardon neither 
their recklessness, their apathy, their indolence, 
nor their vice. Showing with luminous force the 
gulf that divided true indigence, true affliction, 
from false, he likewise showed as convincingly 
how much false merey differed from true. 


| Clothed with the mighty love of a Francis of 
| Assisi or a Vincent de Paul, he yet thoroughly 
; scorned and studiously shunned the sickly senti- 


mentalities which are, and in such various ways, 
He sweeps us 
along in the stream of his prodigal affection; but 
the more he does this, the more he rouses our 
wrath at a spurious charity. No one can kindle 
in us a more beautiful benevolence—no one can 
fill us with a huger impatience of its counterfeits, 
His little manual, “The Visitor of the Poor,” and 
this magnificent essay on “ Moral Perfection- 
ment,” should always be read together, if we 
wish to know the sunny clearness that gleamed 
through the whole mind of the author, and yet 
how much his ideas were the transfigurements of 


| his feelings; for, while the essay may be de- 


scribed as the architecture of celestial growth, 


{the manual is the seulpture with which that 
| architecture is adorned. 


Thus, what we at first 
took for a palace of art proves to be a temple of 
religion; but when we enter the temple it changes 
into a home for ‘the weary and wounded children 
of adversity. 

As we are ardently desirous that this incom- 
parable picture of moral perfectionment should 
fiash its most living significance on every pious 
breast in England, we present a brief outline of 
its contents. 

The work is divided into three parts :—on the 
nature of the moral faculties; on the employment 
of the moral faculties; on the culture of the 
moral faculties. 

The first part contains, after an introduction 
remarkable alike for tenderness, elevation, 
and eloquence, chapters on—the motives of the 
will; on the end and aim of spiritual growth ; 
on moral liberty ; on the life of the senses ; on 
the life of the affections; on intellectual life; on 
the sentiment of the true; on moral life; on 
religious life ; on the general conditions of per- 
fectionment. 

The second part consists of three sections—on 
the fruits of the love of excellence; on the fruits 
of self-love; on the harmony of the love of excel- 
lence with the empire over ourselves. 

The section on the fruits of the love of excel- 


lence, treats of the manner in which the love of 


excellence transforms self-love ; of justice; of 
the manner in which the love of excellence puri- 
fies the affections; of goodness; of false sensibility; 
of integrity of intention; of the manner in which 
the love of excellence may run astray and lead 
astray. 

The section on the fruits of self-love treats of 
the power which man exercises over his inclina- 
tions; of limits and of moderation; of force of 
soul; of independence and of obedience ; of the 
proper direction of activity; of temper; of the 
abuse to be feared in self-government. 

The section on the harmony of the love of ex- 
cellence with the empire over ourselves, treats of 
complete characters; of greatness of soul; of 
dignity of character; of interior peace; of the 
manner in which moral perfectionment contvri- 
butes to intellectual perfectionment ; of the 
manner in which man is conducted to religion by 
the development of his moral faculties. 

The third part consists of two sections:—on 
the interior regimen suitable for developing the 
love of excellence and promoting the empire over 
ourselves; on the exterior regimen, and on ob- 
stacles and succours. 

The former of these sections treats of sim- 
plicity ; of exercise and habits; of the manner 
in which the love of excellence is developed; of 
the culture of sensibility ; of meditation; of 
maxims and rules; of the employment of alle- 
gories; of punishments and recompenses ; of the 
tendency to what is better; of the manner in 
which we may acquire and preserve the empire 
over ourselves; of the difficulties which we en- 
counter in obtaining empire over ourselves; of 
the profit for our spiritual progress which we 
may derive from our own faults. 

The second section treats of imitation and 
examples ; of friends and enemies; of the life of 
the world and of solitude; of the art of regu- 
lating our life; of various human conditions ; of 
labour; of pleasure and repose; of trials; of the 

| march of perfectionment in the various seasons 
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of life; of the manner in which intellectual per- 


fectionment may aid moral perfectionment; of 
religion considered as the grand education of | man’s god. 


humanity—fitting close to an outpouring of tlie 
sublimest counsels, 
What is obvious at the first glance from this 


summary is sculptural symmetry of distribution | 


—always a high merit in itself when not the 
result of, or accompanied by, elaborate artifice. 
But when we further reflect that each of the 
forty-two chapters has the same statuesque com- 
pleteness and proportion as the whole, we gladly 
and gratefully admit that the author, in enforcing 
and illustrating moral perfectionment, approaches 
as near as possible to literary perfectionment. 
There is one thing with which, after reading the 
work, we must especially be struck—that it is a 
book eminently adapted to woman. We feel that 
all women can be educated, onght to be educated, 
can educate themselves, in the manner here ex- 
pounded; but we doubt whether all men can. 
Men in general require and receive a rougher 
discipline. What a man needs before everything 
else, and above everything else, is strength. Build 
on this as many virtues as you choose; but 
strength must be the basis. In woman, on the con- 
trary, with her affluence of love, her thrillings of 
tenderness, her delicacy of sentiment, strength 
where the leading quality is positively offensive. 
The only strength which delights us in woman is 
self-sacrifice, which, however, is less the product 
of a mighty force than of a mighty affection. 
The rich, quick pathos of woman’s nature finds 
response and nutriment in a book whose con- 
spicuous feature is rapid, abounding, profound 
sensibility. ‘The steps of moral growth, besides, 
which Degerando so subtly, skilfully, and mi- 
nutely traces, correspond to the experience of 
woman; but not to the experience of man. What 
he would call “ the life affective ” has earlier and 
more vigorous development in the former than in 
the latter. But, as a rule, woman’s unfolding is 
in details; man’s in masses. You can watch 
every step of a woman’s advance toward the 
higher life; you cannot watch man’s. For a long 
while man seems to rest. His course appears 
finally arrested. But suddenly there is a bound, 
ind you marvel at the space which that bound 
has left behind. Here it would be plainly impos- 
sible and improper to establish and apply a code 


f numerous, distinct, and imperative regulations. | 


Man would trample fiercely through them in 
hastening to his objects. Man’s one idea flames 
into his one impulse, which you may guide with 
gigantic reins, but which you cannot tie with 
Lilliputian cordage. Woman’s bosom, however, 
is a crowding host of impulses, into which, if she 
cannot bring order, she knows that ruin must 
speedily come, even though she may be conscious 
of no violent passions. Yet, if this noble treatise 
contains what is applicable rather to the educa- 
tion of woman than to the education of man, it 
is still true that the divinest men have had, at 
the divinest period of their existence, much of 
woman in their character. The strength that 
formerly awed and vanquished gradually softened 
into beauty; the harshness and the hardness 
vanished. When woman’s tenderness, through a 
long course of self-sacrifice, has built itself into 
energy—-when man’s strength, through chivalry, 
through victory, as through trial and disappoint- 
ment, has subsided into calm, into resignation, 
into mildness, into pity—then it is that woman 
and man have most of harmony with each other, 
and hallow each foot of earth they tread through 
this mystic marriage of the soul. Now, for such 
i phase of man’s growth, Degerando’s book is as 
tich in light and warmth and nourishment, as it is 
lor the whole growth of woman. For an earlier 
phase it might not be pernicious; but it would be 
felt as insipid. Both for man and woman the 
work is most valuable, from the immense subser- 
vieney which it inculcates of the intellectual to 
the moral and the religious life. We talk enough 
ii this country of religious instruction; but our 
great ambition is, after all, to make our children 
lever, intellectual machines, and what we dignify 
with the name of religious instruction is simply a 
worldly knack which we teach our children of 
glib lip-service to current theological dogmas. 
That religion is a life-—that duty is a life—this we 
10 not tell them. ‘To be honest and honourable, 
according to the conventional notions of honesty 
and honour, we impress upon them as the indis- 
Pensable conditions of success in a profession. 


Whatever more we deem needful to their training ) 


‘merely to render them perfect in intellectual 
‘exterity and gladiatorship. And yet we marvel 


Nat our children are wretched, often criminal, or, | lowing extracts, relative to the successor of Mar- ! charged with the bayon 


| speak. 


eae ' : , 
if neither, clutch greedily, unheeding the woes of 


| their fellows, at that comfort which is the English- 
There is no remedy for such abomi- 
nations and disasters but the overthrow of that 
monopoly which intellect is more and more 
| acquiring amongst us. It is quite as bad, and 
ultimately it is always experienced to be as fatal, 
to stimulate in ourselves or in others an insatiate 
curiosity as to be accomplished in professional 
trickery. The temperance the most demanded in 
these days of noisy and ostentatious temperance is 
temperance in the acquisition of knowledge; and 
assuredly all knowledge is useless or destructive 
that cannot be converted into heroic action. 
Knowledge by itself is not power: knowledge by 

| itself is weakness. 
unloving souls, who never enter into relation with 
other souls but to spread the contagion of their 
own impotence. You put into the hands of the 
working classes intellectual instruments ; you 
accumulate around them intellectual machinery ; 
and you think that you are regenerating their 
hearts, ennobling their minds, improving their 
| condition: you are merely piling up the materials 
| of social explosion. It is not, however, in the 
interests of a brutish obscurantism that we thus 
It rejoiceth us not to see the people 
dwelling in gross and superstitious ignorance. 
But till you bring home to each man’s conscience 
the stupendous fact that not what he sees, but 
how he marches, constitutes him a true traveller 
to the skies, whatever you help him to see be- 
wilders his glance, and hinders his step. And if, 
awaking to the calamitous consequences of your 
mistake, you require other counsel than your 
instinctive sagacity, you will profusely find it in 
the pages of Degerando. There you will find, 
no less strenuously urged, opulently illustrated, 
than the subserviency of the intellectual to the 
moral and religious life, two doctrines kindred to 
that and no less important—that, man being 
unity, his education should be a un and that 
education does not begin at a certain arbitrary 
period and end at another, but that his education 
is as immortal as himself. The unity and the con- 
tinuity of education are things which, here and 
there, a wise father, or an affectionate mother, may 
attempt for their offspring, but which professed 
educators are the most incompetent or the most 
unwilling to see. These pounce on the young 
soul, and each tears out from the bleeding roots 
the portion which he prefers, and leaves the rest 
to the chaos and torture of its destiny. Th 
blending progress of the faculties is never sought, 
and the co-operation of nature is despised. But 
the educators will persevere in their cruel quacke- 
long as parents allow them to do so, 
Parents, however, will never dream of interfering 
till they grow familiar with some of the great 
principles which Degerando unfolds in language 
so convincing. And then, when those great prin- 
ciples have produced a revolution in the family 
and turned it into a sanctuary of the Most High, 
we shall rise, but not before, to the ecstatic vision 











ries as 


of an educated nation. 

We shall not be satisfied if our notice of this 
work induces many to read it. We trust, also, 
that, however imperfect, it may persuade some 


to translate it. And who is fittest for the 
task ? We have said that the book is eminently 
a woman’s book—a book to give nurture 
culture to woman. The translator should, there- 
fore, be some young mother with heart on flame 
for “ moral perfectionment ” in herself and in her 
children. At atime when we are assailed by the 
insane Yankee babblement about woman's rights, 
O that we could teach some young mother that 
her chief right is to aid other young mothers in 
making their sons and daughters sons and daugh- 

| ters of God, by melting from eloquent French into 
eloquent English maxims as pious as they are 
profound. ATTICUS. 


one 


and 


GENERAL CANROBERT. 

Souvenirs de la Vie Militaire en Afrique. 
collections of Military Life in Africa.”) By the 
Count pe CAsTELLANE. Paris: Victor Lecou. 

, Pi of the Comte de 
| were published two 
written volume, 





tecollections” Castellane 


about well- 


containing, with many illustra- 


years ago—a 


scattered notices 
the 
army, whose Algerian experience serves them now 


on another field of Oriental warfare. The fol- 


tive scenes and anecdotes, 


concerning the military chiefs of French 


It is the hopeless isolation of 


shal de St. Arnand, General Canrobert, possess 
additional interest at the present moment :— 





SEAT OF WAR IN ALGERIA. 

Darha in Arabic means the North; it is t lesig- 
nation, from the confines ¢ yrovin Oran and 
Algiers, of a mountainous part of the country between 
the Chéliff and the sea, from Tenes to the mouth of 
the river, which, after having flowed along the south 


part at first in a westerly direction, turns abruptly t 
the north, and is thus isolated on both Che 
population of this country, which extends about fifty 
leagues in length and twenty in breadth, is Kabyle. 
rhe soil, remarkable for its fertility, is well culti- 
vated; the orchards are magnificent, and the sale of 
dried figs forms a principal article of commerce. Pro- 
tected by the river, rarely troubled with visits from 
the agents of authority, the people of Darha practise, 


sides 


however, a still more productive branch lustry. 
Some are robbers; others conceal and take charge of 
the spoil; the latter inhabit chiefly the little Arabic 
town of Mazouna. The subdivisions of Mostaganem 


and Orleansville maintained order in the Darha. That 
of Mostaganem superintended the bank at the mouth 
of the Chél of Orleansville, on the 


liff; the subdivision 


















contrary, held in check most savage and restless p 
lations. The town of Tenes, on the borders of 
sea, at the eastern limit of the Darha, was one of the 
principal points to be guarded. When ‘e consi- 
derable operations became necessary, the t ps of 
Mostaganem, Orleansville, and Tenes, combined their 
manceuvres to attack the enemy. 

The action to which the following details refer 
occurred in April 1845. 

GENERAL CANROBERT. 

‘“ There is however, but one man tl ” said 
Louis XTV. on learning that Vendom carcely ars 
rived in Spain, had already re-established t] iffairs 

France by the gai a battle. In war la 
valiant chief, sup; by brave soldiers ymes 
the giant Briareus of the fable—th t th his 
hundred arms, victorious over peril. It was a fortu- 

Chasseurs d’Orleans w gave 
Commandant Canrot s their 
y of his glance, the pre¢ n of hi 





tic example, the cont he had 















































g ins immi- 
nt d 1 Orleans- 
ible wa it pla- 
eau of Saint- 
Arnaud 
fided to I d- 
ince tf ti ° Spahis to 
! ind 300 infantry, formed ective 
t little troop; but the good cara s of 
the sseurs enabled them to strike the Kabyles 
from listance, if they appeared; or repulse them 
tl l net, if they proa The Spahis 
my inc ti fachi 
Or On the right fla } P 
( formed the t 1 
ta ion was directed 
m a wooded hollow towa t sta 
cries. At the same m Kabvles 
riously npon the Chasseurs. 
Canrobert rallied the section of the Carabi ind at- 
tacked tl y. Sur his latter 
hesitate and r Chasseu fa 
y and w l plat iu, 
vhich might be held till the ai in- 
forcements 1 h the sound of firing mmon 
from Bal l'o return was impossible, icTi- 
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then returned for the dead and wounded; and, on 
their way tothe camp, a last offensive movement 
of Captain Esmieu de Cargouet terminated the affair. 
The Trumpeter Danot, whose conduct was conspicuous 
on this occasion, remained in the 5th Chasseurs 
d’Orleans; on the 4th of December, 1851, the day 
of insurrection in Paris, General Canrobert com- | 
manded his ancient division; desiring to have Danot | 
decorated, he sent for him to sound the orders. At | 
the Boulevard Pissonniére the Trumpeter stood beside 
his General’s horse at the moment of the fiercest 
firing; this excellent soldier, who had escaped the 
perils ofthe African campaigns, fell, struck by a French 
ball, at the feet of his chief, scarcely two yards 
distant from the house where his family resided. 
Canrobert was especially remarkable for presence 
of mind under critical circumstances. In 1848, 
being then Colonel of the Zouaves, he was on the | 
road to the post of Aumale-a-Zaatcha, to take 
part in the siege. The cholera decimated his column : 
the march was painfully difficult, and the convey- 
ances were burthened with the dying. At the worst 
moment, the troops were menaced with an attack from 
the Nomades of the South: it was necessary to 
avoid an engagement, for there were no transports for 
the wounded. The Colonel immediately made pre- 
parations for combat, and then, followed by his inter- 
preter, advanced alone towards the Nomades, and 
thus addressed them: “Know that I carry the 
plague with me, and unless you allow us to pass, me 
and mine, I will throw it over you.” The Arabs, 
who for several days had tracked the progress of the 
column by the newly turned graves, were seized with 
terror, and, not daring to venture the encounter, 
suffered them to pass. ‘If thy tooth is small,” says 
the Arabian proverb, “arm it with the viper’s venom ; 
whether youcan deal death by strength or venom, death 
is death; and there is but one death.” Canrobert 
adopted this device. To strike quickly and deci- 
sively, to be everywhere present, to choose accurately 
the military positions which commanded the country 
—thus inclosing the tribes under our yoke—to supply 
the want of numbers by increased energy and ac- 
tivity—was the rule pursued in the winter campaign | 
of 1845, when a very small body of troops, ex- 
posed to the severity of the season, to the most ter- 
rible privations and incessant fatigues, could alone be 
spared to reduce the Darha to obedience. . . . t 
was the last effort of insurrection in the Darha. 
The chiefs of the Achachas entreated pardon, and 
Marshal Bugeaud heard the good news from the 
mouth of Lieutenant-Colonel Canrobert himself. | 
Through the glorious winter campaign thus closed 
the old Marshal had again subdued the country. A 
legitimate pride animated his countenance when he 
assembled the officers of Orleansville before proceed- 
ing to Algiers. ‘ Gentlemen,” he said, “ an army 
that knows how to « bey, an army that knows how to 
suffer and hope, is the strength of the country. This 
winter has proved your value; and the time will 
never come that finds you wanting in your duty 
towards France.” ‘Time has testified since that mo- | 
ment to the truth of the Marshal’s words. 
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(FROM OUR ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT) 
MODERN LITERATURE IN THE PAPAL 
STATES. 

In the province of artistic literature we find less 
sterility than in that of the imaginative and philoso- 
phical within the territorial limits of ecclesiastical 
government. During my stay at Bologna I saw, in 
MS., two additional forthcoming volumes of the 
“Letters from Distinguished Persons on Painting, 
Sculpture, and Architecture,” extending over a period 
from the fourteenth to the nineteenth century, of 
which two volumes were published some years ago, 
and favourably noticed in the Art Journal. The 


compiler and editor, Signor Gualandi, also showed me 


the MSS. of his “ Memoirs on Art,” with some exten- 
sion of the material filling six volumes, brought out 
at Bologna in 1844. A venerable, courteous, and 
most amiable gentleman, whose whole existence is 
absorbed by his enthusiasm for art and labours for 
its illustration, is this same Gualandi, the owner of a 
collection of pictures in the Fava Palace, almost en- 
tirely formed by himself, including many valuable 





specimens of the Bolognese schools, and other trea- 
? : | 
sures that would be still more generally prized—as, | 


an exquisite little sketch, ia sepia, of the Virgin, St. 
Christopher with the Divine Infant, and Tobit with 
the Angel, by Raphael; a very lovely portrait of a 
Visconti princess, by Leonardo da Vinci, &c. He 


nas also an art-library, containing many works of 


great scarcity, early editions, and original engravings 
by great masters, as Albert Durer and Da Vinci. 
The state of threatened destruction in which some 
of the most prized treasures of fresco-painting are 
now to be seen—dimly and painfully distinguishable— 
in various ancient churches of these states, is indeed 
lamentable. At Assisi I found the great series by 
Giotto, illustrating the life of St. Francis in all its 
acts, materially injured in some of the largest com- 
positions it includes: but this is comparatively nothing 
to the extent of damage suffered by the frescoes of 


| summer. j 
| Ancona, with whom I made acquaintance at Assisi, 


| face, being a field of gold. 
| mosaic giving completeness to this series, whose sub- 


| placed in the ranks of illustrated literature—Father 





. ° ! 
Cimabue on the higher compartments of the same | 
walls—these colossal illustrations of sacred history | 
being, in fact, reduced to the condition either of | 


shadows or outlines. The four allegoric pictures, in- | 
tended to set forth the glory of the Seraphic Saint, and 
the virtues perpetuated in his order of self-chosen 
purity, which cover the vault above the high altar of 
the lower temple in the double-storied Assisian Basi- 
lica—in their ensemble to be considered, perhaps, the 
grandest production of Giotto—these, I was happy to 


| find, have escaped much better, and have lately been 


cleaned, without any retouching—which latter species 
of restoration is strictly forbidden, in application to | 
all these frescoes, by the ‘Camera Apostolica.” It is 
satisfactory to know that the truthful and truly | 
dramatic presentment of the story of St. Francis by 
this great artist, is about to be secured for transmission | 
to future ages in less perishable forms—namely, in 
copper-plate engravings, to be executed by the ablest 
burins in Rome, and to appear in a work containing 
altogether thirty-four plates, the first issue of the 
numbers of which, to follow each other at intervals 
of two months, will probably be in the July of next 
Two young artists from the Marches of | 


have been long engaged in copying the entire series 
of these Giotto frescoes for the engravings to be taken | 
from their performance ; and a Professor Loccatelli, of | 
that citv, who has obtained some distinction by his 
Life of St. Clare, and translation into Italian verse 
of a Latin poem of the sixteenth century (an epic, the 
hero of which is St. Francis), is to supply the text 
designed to explain the subject of each picture. 
Another illustrated publication is about to appear 
in Rome: the frescoes of Signorelli and Fra Angelico, 
in the cathedral of Orvieto, reproduced in steel (or | 
copper) engravings on a large scale. This magnifi- | 
cent series, representing the Last Judgment, the 
portents preceding that event, the Apostacy and Per- 
secutions of Antichrist, the glory of the Prophets, 
Martyrs, and Virgin Saints—in all but the Prophet- 
group from the pencil of Signorelli—I was glad to find, 
on a recent visit to Orvieto, in perfect preservation. 
In every attribute of the poetry of conception, not 
less than in warmth and vivid effects of colouring, | 


| they far surpass that merely terrible creation of Michel 


Angelo on the same subject, the idea of which is said 

to have been suggested to him by the study of these | 
sublime frescoes. On the facade of this cathedral has 
been completed, under the present pontificate, a mag- 
nificent mosaic, that truly forms the crowning glory 
to this marvel of Italian-Gothic—the Coronation of 
the Madonna, on colossal scale, from a design by 
Niccola Pisano, probably the very first type for that | 
treatment of the subject which has subsequently been 

adopted, in painting and relief, innumerable times. | 
This group, in which the two principal figures are 
seated opposite each other—the Saviour extending 
one arm to place the crown on the Virgin Mother's 
brow, with action gracefully majestic—occupies the | 
central of the three gables, flanked by light crocketted 

pinnacles, in which this facade terminates, the back- 

ground, as of all the other mosaics on the same sur- 

For the recently added | 


jects are the Life of the Madonna and the Baptism of 


| Christ, the Roman Government advanced 8000 scudi, 


a sum not excessive, seeing the high finish and 
resplendence of the work. Another publication to be 


Marchi’s on the Catacombs—which had reached a | 
considerable scale prior to late political troubles, has 
been long suspended; nor in Rome do I hear any 
more of its expected continuance. At Perugia, I 
saw the announcement of a publication in reference 
to some treasures of art that have never yet, I believe, 
been separately treated in any work of critical or his- 
toric character—the frescoes of Pietro Perugino, in 
the halls of the ‘‘ Cambio,” or Exchange, in that city | 
—a splendid conception, in which the majestic group- 
ing of the heroes and sages of antiquity, the sybils 
and prophets, has, in its totality, the ideal unity of 
an epic poem—the chef-d’wuvre of this artist, apart | 
from which it would be impossible to appreciate him. 
The work, called “Il Cambio di Perugia,” is by a Tus- 
can ecclesiastic, and seems designed asa history of the 
labours of Perugino, not less than a critical explana- 
tion of their accomplished results within these walls. 
At Ancona, I could not ascertain the existence of any 
literature whatever that can be considered of the 
present day: the only novelty produced within that 
city, to the best of my information, during the last 


ten years, being in the form of an historico-statistic | 


almanack (which, however, I must do the author, 
Signor Masi, the justice to say, has been compiled, 
for this the second year since its origination, with a 
large amount of general information regarding the 
provinces comprised in the ancient Picenum). ‘The 
Siege of Ancona,” an historic romance, published not 


many years ago in Florence, by Canunoniere—a name | 


not much known in Italian literature—which I found 
in the catalogue of a circulating library, has been 
| published since the revolution. Several writers have, 
in years long past, occupied themselves on the history 
| and antiquities of this town: the latest among whom 
was the Abbate Leoni, whose ‘ History of Ancona,” 
published in 1832, I perused during my stay there. 
His work, notwithstanding some unnecessary pro- 
| lixity, throws much light on the medixval manners 








and commercial relations of the place; and the most 
interesting epochs of crisis are dwelt on minutely—as 
the siege, calling for so heroic a defence, by the Arch- 
bishop of Mayence, in 1174, when the army of that 
prelate, fighting for the Emperor, was gallantly re- 
pulsed, after the endurance of dreadful suffering, by the 
Anconitans (for a most vivid and graphic account 
of which see Sismondi’s ‘ Républiques’”); also the 
French occupation and subversion of Papal govern- 
ment in 1797, the circumstances of which, and the 
ensuing vicissitudes of adventitious Republicanism, 
this author reports in a lively style from personal 
recollection. 

I was reminded of the comical afflictions recorded 
by Petrarch, in his experiences of Liége, during 
my visit to Ancona. What that poet must have 
suffered from the impossibility of purchasing ink 
in the former city, no doubt, far exceeded my own 
distresses in the latter, when I ascertained the non- 
purchasability of a map to guide the stranger through 
its narrow intricate streets, or enable him to identify 
public buildings—but that inconvenience was not 
slight ; the deficiency, in a seaport town of some com- 
mercial consequence, almost equally extraordinary. 
The supply of intellectual pabulum, in provincial cities 
of less importance in these states than Ancona, is, as 
may be inferred, low, almost to nullity ; perhaps a 
single bookseller, with a dingy little establishment, 
may be found in the principal street of towns on a par 
with Spoleto, Orvieto, Civita Castellana, &e. Bo- 
logna, Perugia, Foligno, and others, are better pro- 
vided in this respect, the first especially ; where biblio- 
olists are numerous, and the sale of books at stalls in 


I 
| the open air is actively carried on, as at Rome and 


Florence. Journalism may be described as (the pub- 
lications of Rome and Bologna excepted) almost null 
in these states: the reaction after the events of ’48 
must partly be blamed for this; but certainly the 
excesses of the revolutionary press were such, that 
the sequel might have been foreseen. Since the Aus- 
trian occupation of Ancona, the only periodical repre- 
senting that city, /? Piceno, has been reduced from a 
daily to a weekly issue. Perugia produces one little 
paper, J! Trasimeno; Foligno another, ambitiously 
styling itself Gazzetta Universale. In Rome alone 
exists any periodical approaching to the character of a 
magazine; but the Civilta Cattolica, the Giornale Ar- 
cadico, and the Correspondenza Scientifica, and Annals 
della Scienze Religiose, all appearing in the metropolis, 


| possess titles to superior places in this walk. 


In public libraries, the advantages provided to al- 
most every city of antiquity or importance in_ these 
provinces, are greater than might be concluded from 
other aspects of the social state. The two great 
libraries of Bologna rank first ; that of Ancona, in the 
Communal Palace (where most of these collections are 


; deposited) is inferior; but those of Ravenna, Cesena, 


Rimini, and Pesaro would be creditable to any city in 
Europe. One is now in formation at Viterbo; anda 
collection of works on natural history has been pre- 
sented to that of the University of Perugia by a 
living professor. The Pesaro library was bequeathed 
to that city in 1789, by Annibale Olivieri, a writer of 
some local celebrity; and here I saw a presentation 
copy of Denistoun’s valuable work on the history of 

Irbino. At the latter city, which is comparatively 
little visited, I went over the unfinished buildings of 
the University founded by Duke Guidobaldo I., and 


| restored, having falled into decay and inactivity, by 


Leo XII. One of the spacious halls, yet incomplete, 
I found was destined to contain the library whose 
formation commenced not many years ago, and has 
been effected chiefly by donations; the books now 
oceupying shelves in a portion of the edifice already 
finished, where is also located a museum of natural 
history. Another public library fills three large 


| rooms in the Franciscan Convent at Urbino; but I 


found only one bookseller in the city of Raphael! 


| The statue of the great artist lately erected in the 


Cathedral here, by Finelli, hardly satisfies the ima- 
gination in its ideal of such a personality: with some 
grace and vivacity, it wants the dignity of genius, 
the rapture of inspiration; and the action of mixing 
colours on a palate, with upturned gaze, as if to exa- 
mine intently the original from which he paints, does 


| not accord with that elevated repose, or abstract cha- 
| racter, that we look for in monumental sculpture. 
| The house of Raphael is in the possession of a respec- 


table family, whose circumstances seem comfortable, 
| and who are above receiving fees for exhibiting it. 
| Lately has been opened a small, but tastefully deco- 
rated theatre here, intended as a description of monu- 
| ment to Urbino’s most illustrious son, to infer from 
the name given it, “ Teatro Sanzio,” and the epi- 
graph, “A Raffaelle ” over the principal pit-entrance 
| Numerous poetic effusions were presented to tle public, 
like handbills, in the cafés and other places of resort, 
during the few days of my sojourn at Urbino, in ho- 
nour of the inauguration of Raphael's bust, with that 
of Bramante, in the vestibule of this theatre on the 
first night of the season; but they were surpassed iD 
| numeric force and enthusiastic expression by the sin 


| lar tributes poured forth in honour of the Prima 
} 





Donna, Barbieri Nini, then realising nightly triump)s 


| 

| on this scene inthe part of Lady Macbeth. One ot 
| these effusions thus introduced allusion to our nati nal 
| peculiarities, so amusingly indicative of Italian 
| ideas concerning the Shaksperian stage, that I 
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thought it worth 


cal translation) :— 


copying (without attempting metri- 


‘““Macbetto! Ah, be silent (the author addressing 
his lyre); name not the horrifying scenes of iniquity ! 
Never shalt thou be reserved to descend to things so 
detestable and shameful. T 





The strange necromancies 
of the genius that flies along the shores of Thames to 
us are foolishness,” &c. 

Poetic essays superior to this were submitted to public 
criticism during my stay at Assisi, on occasion of an 
annual “ Accademia,” the evening subsequent to the 
festival of St. Francis. Recitations and musical per- 
formances, vocal and instrumental, constituted this 
entertainment, given ina hall of the Municipal Pa- 
lace, where admission was gratuitous, and where I 
found an assemblage stiflingly crowded at a late hour, 
yet little display of evening toilettes by either sex. 
The first essay read was prose, a memoir on the pro- 
gress of science and material improvement in connec- 
tion with Christian civilisation—an exalted theme, 
treated by the academician with some ability, but 
rather wearisomely spun out out in a composition 
little suited for public delivery; and then followed 
various poetic effusions, mostly in the form of son- 
nets, and sentimental in tone; the only one that 
combined the humorous with the serious (and sur- 
passed all in originality) being froma a Franciscan 
friar, the only ecclesiastic among these concurrents. 
After a few instrumental performances, with the ap- 
paratus of a full orchestra, came the grand novelty 
f the evening—a cantata, the words of which were 
in amplification, in lyric measures, of the story of 
Ugolino, from Dante, adapted to music by a Profes- 
sor Sabbatini. As to these words, they were rather 
better than Italian verses, intended as mere set-off to 
Italian music, commonly prove; as to the setting, it 
was obviously of the Verdi school—florid, chromatic, 
and tumultuous. 
with less than inhabitants, and dilapidated 
streets that lock like an accidental jumble of half- 
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SCIENCE, 


ARCHAOLOGICAL SCIENCE. 
SUMMARY. 

In our summary of August 1, we gave a brief 
ésumé of the argument on Greek Polychromy, in M. 
Beulé’s “ L’Acropole d’Athénes.” A recent volume of 
* Constable’s Miscellany of Foreign Literature,” which 
wives a translation of Herman Hettner’s Athens and 
the Peloponnese, enables us to give the view of another 
accomplished scholar and true artist, who has made a 
careful examination of the subject upon the spot. 
* Twenty years already has the controversy about the 
painting of the ancient temples lasted, and still the 
contending parties have not come a_hair’s-breadth 
nearer each other. Nobody of course now entirely de- 
nies the employment of colour in ancient architecture. 
t admits of no doubt whatever that the mouldings of 
the cornice and ceiling were brought into prominence 
by the aid of lively colouring. But was this colouring 
exclusively confined to the parts mentioned, or did it 
xtend to the entire structure, and therefore to the 
pillars and walls? In regard to this, opinions are 
still as much at variance as they were at the com- 
mencement of the controversy. Just at the pre- 
sent moment, the leaders of the two opposing par- 
ties have again taken the field. Hittorf (the cele- 
brated Parisian architect), with his elaborate work, 
Restitution du Te mple & Emp. docle a Selionte; ou, UAr- 
chitecture polychrome chez les Grecs (Paris, 1851); and 
Semper, with a short essay on the ‘our Elements of 
Architecture, in which he mainly treats of the colour- 
ing of the ancient temples. Wittorf and Semper 
maintain their original opinion—that the Greek 
Temple was coloured in all its parts. On the other 
side Franz Kugler, who in the year 1838, by his aceu- 
rate researches into the polychromy of ancient archi- 
tecture and sculpture, entitled himself to be considered 
the weightiest opponent of Hittorf and Semper, has 
replied to these scholars in an admirable article in the 
Deutscher Kunstblatt, 1852, Nos. 15 and 16.” He too 
maintains his old position—admitting the colouring of 
mouldings, cornices, metopes, triglyphs, capitals, &c., 
in short, of everything except the colouring of the 
shafts of the pillars, and the exterior of the walls, 
which he still denies. The arguments pro and con 
are briefly as follows :—The marble pillars and walls of 
most of the remaining marble temples, still present a 
golden red tinge. Faraday’s report on the pillars of the 
Theseum, while it is conclusive as to the use of colour 
in the cornices, &e., says: ‘I am in doubt as to this 
surface. I find no wax or mineral colour; I detect 
a little iron. There is a fragrant resin present in 
vome of the pieces, and a combustible substance in 

all. Perhaps a vegetable substance was used.” 
And ancient authors speak of coloured temples. 

Je@* contra, the chemist Landerer, of Athens, says 
that there is a little iron present in the purest marbles, 
and its decomposition causes the golden red tinge, 





For a quaint little town like Assisi, | 








ruined Gothic convents or palaces, impoverished in 
social circumstances, and only preserved from decay 
by the interest attaching to its magnificent sanc- 
tuaries, this ‘ Accademia,” whose performers‘ in 
each walk were exclusively natives, was really be- 
yond expectation. Another celebration, referring to 
the glories of literature and art, was held last August 
at Pesaro, on occasion of the erection of two sta- 
tues—Rossini and Perticari—in the principal piazza. 


Of those fellow-citizens the inhabitants are justly | 


proud; and, next to Rossini’s, the name of Perticari 
is here on all lips. For the inauguration were pre- 
pared similar solemnities in the cathedral, and popu- 
lar amusements in the streets, as usually attend the 
great anniversaries of religion. 1 admird in the 
Pesarese this enthusiasm for their great men; but was 
disappointed by finding the statues, now filling niches 
in an ornamented facade overlooking the piazza, 
scarcely up to mediocrity. 

Ravenna, desolate and fallen as she is, still retains 
a character of quiet dignity and cultivated refinement; 
her numerous clergy and aristocracy have some repu- 
tation for intellectuality—the latter, at least, are 
allowed to form a social circle one of the best in Italy; 
and the storms of the late revolution have passed 
by without awakening more than faint reverberations 
here. I made acquaintance with a learned ecclesiastic, 
named Pavirani, who is librarian at the Communal 
Library placed in the Archgymnasium of Ravenna, 
and author of two valuable contributions to local his- 
tory—the “ Memoirs of Galla Placidia,” and “ History 
of the Gothic Kingdom under Theodoric,” both writ- 
ten with the earnestness and diligence in compilation 
of authorities, characterising the chronicler determined 
to make the most of his subject. In regard to the 
Empress, his intention is to vindicate, and present the 
most favourable view of her character that testimony 
can be admitted to support. The heretical Theodoric 
he treats with philosophic appreciation, bringing into 
due relief the great benefits secured to Italy by his 
reign, his enlightened patronage of learning, and his 
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which is visible also on the ancient surfaces of the 
quarry, and accounts for the iron which Faraday 
detected. And the microscope detects a cryptogamic 
coating, which would explain Faraday’s combustible 
vegetable substance. Hettner suggests that the 
marble shafts and walls were not painted; but that 
the walls and shafts of tufa, limestone, and sandstone, 
of which some of the oldest temples are constructed, 
were painted. The ruined temple at Corinth has its 
tufa pillars covered with red stucco; the Temple of 
Athene, at na, has the stone walls of its cella 
stuccoed and painted red inside and out. In the time 
of the Roman Emperors, indeed, it became common 
to colour and variegate marble. As to the statues, 
Hettner is of opinion that in the best ages of Greek 
art colour was employed as an accessory; the hair, 
lip, eye, weapons, ornaments, the border of the robe, 
and sometimes the whole (as in the Pan- 
athenaic procession of the Parthenon cella frieze) were 
coloured and gilt—the flesh being always left of the 
colour of the marble. The recent number of Black- 
wood’s Magazine contains an article on this same 
subject of the colouring of Greek statues, in which 
the Hettner side of the argument is very ably an 
learnedly supported. Those of our readers who take 
an interest in the subject should refer to Blackwood. 
An interest much more modern and more grave 





dress 


now attaches to the Crimea; but the scholar cannot ; 


forget that it is a land of classic interest; and be- 
tween the rumours of modern invasion and war, will 
every now and then intrude recollections of Iphigenia 
in Tauris, and of the Temple of the Taurie Diana, at 
whose altar shipwrecked strangers were sacrificed, 
and of Christian saints banished by Roman Emperors, 
and of later Byzantine Emperors; all which recollec- 
tions crowd around the place which has now again, 
under another name, obtained a world-wide reputa- 
tion; for the immediate neighbourhood of Sebastopol 
is the site of all these old-world tales. There are still, 
or recently were, a few remains of interest in this 
neighbourhood which we may record: they may fall 
into the hands of some antiquarian subaltern, who 
will perhaps wile away a few days of his eventless 
occupation of the fallen fortress, in making search for 
what other relics of ancient Roman and Greek civili- 
zation may still remain. Many traces of ancient 
churches and chapels remained, built partly by the 
inhabitants of the ancient Chersonesus, partly by the 
early Christians who were transported by the Roman 
Emperors to the quarries of Inkerman, among whom 
is said to have been Pope St. Clement, the successor 
of St. Peter in the see of Rome. Many of these and 
of the other monuments of early occupation were 
destroyed by the successive invasions of Tartars, 
Lithuanians, and Turks. But still, when the Russians 





invested the Crimea in 1778, in spite of the destruc- 
tion of the city Chersonesus, they found a great part 
of the walls of the fortress still standing, with the 


| recent publications I found at Ravenna w 





munificence in the furtherance of iblic improve- 
ments. Cassiodorus is, of cour ! j 
cipally used in this latter hist 











furnishing brief notices of all the cel 
that have occurred in that city from the ¢ 
on every day in the year, placed in succession of 
months and days like the tables of a caleadar—a plan 
not happily conceived ; for thus a work compiled with 
much labour, and really comprising complete his- 
tory of the Exarchate Capital, proves, in fact, a mere 
almanack for reference, which few readers could have 
patience to peruse from beginning to end. Municipal 
history in these states ht be studied with as- 
siduity and abilities producing results far more inter- 
esting, if energetic men would dedicate themselves to 
the illustration of those localities where circumstances 
have placed them, in the spirit animating my respected 
acquaintance Padre Pavirani. Unfortunately, few 
such are to be found in these provincial cities ; but 
among the “Italian Annals” now publishing at 
Florence, the histories of towns now sunk into sub- 
ordinate, but once occupying primary rank, included 
within different Italian States, have been copiously 
supplied on the best and most ancient authorities. 
Perugia has been allowed a distinguished place in that 
collection ; and all these cities have, within the last 
few years, been made the subject of long articles, com- 
piled with scrupulous carefulness, in the “ Dictionary 
of Erudition,” published at Rome—an immense under- 
taking not yet having reached its term, though past 
the sixty-fourth volume. 
Nothing yet has been det: 
respecting the library of Cardinal 
mated at 18,000 scudi—an inferior amount, considering 
its intrinsic, as well as extrinsic ¢ 1s to public 
interest. If the Roman Govern: iould decline 
the offer, according to testameiitary sal, of a pur- 
chase at one-half this sum, it would indeed be “‘throw- 


















rmined (as I am informed) 
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ing a pearl away” in a manner little worthy the 
literary reputation of the Vatican. 
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gates of the city and two towers, some fragments of 


houses, and three churches entire. But during the 
founding of Sebastopol in 1783 the colonists began to 
destroy these deserted buildings, and to carry away 
the stones for the erection of the new city. Thus 
the beautiful gates of iron disappeared, and of the 
churches and the houses only a heap of ruins 
remained, and a very slight portion of the fortitica- 
tions. In 1828 some new excavations were made on 
the site, and the foundations of two churches were 
discovered, one on the sea-shore between the promon- 
tories of Fiolento and Majak, which formerly served 
as arefuge to St. Basil; the other, dedicated to St. 
George, and built perhaps on the same place where 
the altar of Iphigenia was raised, had suffered less. 
During all the time of the Tartar domination it was 
preserved almost perfect, and the Christians who 
remained in the peninsula performed divine service 
there. In the early days of the Russian domination 
it was used as a church by the Greeks, who were 
established at Balaklava, and then as a lodging for 
the chaplains of the Russian fleet in the Black Sea. 
Jetween the others a third church was also found; the 
plan a Greek cross; its walls hardly a foot above th 
ground. It was the church in which St. Vladimir is 
said to have been baptised. : 

In 1839 and in 1852 other ruins were discovered. 
In the valley of Inkerman two churches were dis- 
covered excavated in the rock, with their vaults, 
and altars, and chapels, and corridors, and stairs. 
The one which was best preserved was on the left of 
the river Tscherna (the stream which runs into the 
harbour of Sebastopol) near the fortress of Inkerman, 
which was possessed by certain princes, dependants 
of the Byzantine empire, among whom was Constan- 
tine Paleologus, afterwards emperor. ‘I he church com- 
municates with the furtress by a stair, partly covered ; 
on the sides are square chambers, like the cells of 
The other church is on the right; its altar 
was overthrown and destroyed in 1793. These two 
buildings are in the Byzantine style. It is easily 
seen that under these vaults, cut in the rock, there 
were formerly columns, which are now taken away 
and the walls were adorned with images of saints ; 
but the walls are so blackened with the fires which 
the shepherds light there, and the pictures are so 
corroded by time, that it is no longer possible to 
tinguish their features. 

Again, on the heights over the entrance to the har- 
bour of Balaklava there still remain the ruins of a 
large Genoese fortress, with the arms of the republic 
still upon its walls—a relic of the great days of Genoa, 
when the Crimea formed a chief link of communica- 
tion for the commerce between Europe and the East. 
To-day a marine is standing sentry in the old Genoese 
castle; and perhaps the wat hfire of a British out; ost 
is adding to the smoke which obscures the Byzantine 
saints of the rock church of the ‘Tscherna. 
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POPULAR MEDICINE. 





THE NEWS AND GOSSIP OF THE MEDICAL 
WORLD. 
« NEW Books. 
THE Quarte Return of the Registrar-Ge né ral, of the 
Marriages, Births, and Deaths, registered in the di- 
visions, counties, and districts of England, is full of 
interest in cholera times. It appears, from the return 
issued for the summer quarter of 1854, that 113,939 
deaths have been registered, or 21,607 more than were 
registered in the summer quarter of 1853. The excess 
has occurred chiefly in the districts comprising the 
chief towns: in the same population there have been 
Aree deaths in the country to every four deaths in the 
towns, which the 






] sae es 7 ; r% \ af : 
| with the help of systematic investigation pursued by | And now the injustice of the Admiralty and the 


| treatment. 


various labourers well qualified for the task, not | 
one ray of light has been elicited as to its origin or 
cause, nor has any remedy been found which, in the | 
severe cases, can be said to have been efficient in its | 
Doubtless many lives have been saved 


| by the sanitary improvements which have been ef- 


Registrar- General attributes to the | 


defective sanitary condition of the towns under the 


visitation of cholera. 

In London the deaths in the thirteen weeks ending 
Sept. 30, amounted to 24,870, or to 11,952 more than 
the deaths (12,918) in the summer quarter of 1853. 
This excess slightly exceeds the deaths from epidemic 
cholera (9708) and diarrhceea (2069), which make only 
11,777 in the aggregate. 





In every county of the South-Eastern Division 
the deaths exceed the average: cholera was fatal on 
the coast. At Sandgate the 


the Thames and round 
cholera has destroyed fifty victims since the end of 
Augwst amongst all classes of the population, including 
the visitors. Sandgate is under the Public Health 
Act, and an inspector from the General Board of 
Health has been down to make inquiries. [It is re- 
ported that Herne Bay is the only place on the coast 
that has entirely escaped the cholera. ] 

In the Eastern Counties, West Ham, Romford, and 
the marshy districts of Essex on the north bank of 
the Thames, experienced a high mortality, chiefly 
from cholera; so did Ipswich, which was the only 
district of Suffolk that suffered considerably. The 
mortality was high in Yarmouth, on the sea coast of 
Norfolk, and in Norwich. 

In the South-Western Counties the mortality 
near the average . 

In the West Midland Division the mortality was 
below or about the average in the counties of Glou- 
cester, Hereford, and Salop. There was no case of 
cholera in Herefordshire, which was the only county 
except Rutlandshire and Westmoreland which en 
tirely escaped. In year 1849 Herefordshire 
enjoyed similar immunity, although there were a 
few border cases. Somersetshire has been also nearly 
exempted, xcept in towns, Devonshire. It 
would be very desirable that an investigation should 
take place in order to ascertain the cause of the so 
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general escape of the Cider districts from the ravages 
is 5 | 


of cholera. 
In the North Midland Division the counties of 
Leicester, Rutland, Nottingham, and Derby exhibited 
a mortality below the average. But at Grimsby, 
and especially at Cleethorpes, the cholera has de- 
stroyed many lives. The outbreak at Cleethorpes is 
attributed to “ overcrowded population, bad drainage, 
bad water, and utter neglect of sanatory regulations.” 
In Yorkshire the mortality is not above the 
average. Sheffield has suffered to a certain extent 
from the epidemi 
In the Northern Counties, as also in South Wales, 
there has been a high rate of mortality, chiefly from 
cholera. . . 
In Birmingham, 
although few dea 
demic diarrha 
to be a modifi 


Manchester, and other districts, 
are referred to cholera, an epi- 
been very fatal. {t is supposed 

ition of choleraic disease. 


th 





II. Eprpemics. 

Vaccinati ict.—The local registrars complain 
generally of the working of the Compulsory Vaccina 
tion Act, as it affects the medical profession, the regis 
trars themselves, and the public. In many places 
vaccination is still neglected; in many, medical men 
neglect to send the duplicate to the registrar: and 
what is worse than all, but few comparatively of 
those children on whom the operation has been per- 
formed are brought to the operator afterwards for 
examination, so that they are returned as vaccinated, 
and no one knows whether they are protected or not. 
Thus the Act is calculated to bring immense discredit 
upon the protective power of vaccination, in addition 
to the prejudice induced by the compulsory character 
ofthe Act. The Act has not only failed in procuring 
the vaccination of the whole population, but, by its 
unjust extortion of unremunerated labour from the 
Profession, it has, in too many instances, rendered 
its members indifferent to their too onerous duties, 
and damped the zeal which had previously done so 
much for the public in various ways. 
four instances, however, the Act appears to have 
worked well, and to have prevented smallpox. The 
public should be made aware that these instances are 
very rare; because, by a quotation of the reports of 
three or four of the registrars only, it might be made 
to appear that it has generally been successful, which 
is not the case. 

The Cholera is rapidly declining in London. 
destroyed in three months, together with diarrhea, 
about 18,000 inhabitants. It has been watched with 





yet, even with all this experience of its nature, and 


fected in the worst neighbourhoods, and by a discreet 
adoption of house-to-house visitation. But these 
measures would prevent, to at least an equal extent, 
the ravages of typhus and other fevers, which, after 
all, appear to select their victims by exactly the same 
rule which guides the cholera to their doors—im- | 
purity within and without, impure air, water, dwel- 
lings, diet, clothing, and habits—inducing a weak or 
ailing state of health, and thus inviting the enemy to 
prey upon unresisting victims. 


Ill. MepicaAu Curr-cnat AND IMPROVEMENTS. | 

Medical liabilities. —A successful action for damages 
has lately been brought against a medical practitioner, 
which shows, among many other instances, how little 
protection the qualified members of the medical pro- | 
fession receive from the law. It appears that Mr. | 
Sweetnam, an apothecary, residing at Clerkenwell, 
was consulted by the plaintiff’s wife (Mrs. Read) for | 
a sore on the back of an infant, three weeks old ; and | 
the plaintiff himself consulted him at the same 
time, as to some ailment under which he laboured. | 
As Mr. Sweetnam’s house was at a distance, and the 
hour late, he proposed to send the medicine from a 
chemist’s in the neighbourhood, and was referred by } 
the family to the shop of Mr. Attril, a druggist, living | 
near. He accordingly went there, wrote a prescription 
for a mixture and powder for the father, and a lotion | 
for the child, and paid for both. By some mistake on | 
the part of the druggist, the powder was directed for 
the child, to whom it was given, and with a fatal | 
result—the powder consisting of an adult dose of 
Dover’s powder. Mr. Reed, the father, proceeds | 
against Mr. Sweetnam, for damages incurred by the | 
death of the child. The prescription is produced in 
court and is found correct ; and the mistake is clearly 
laid at the door of the druggist. Nevertheless, the 
druggist escapes all penalty, and a verdict is returned 
against Mr. Sweetnam for 6/. 14s. damages, for funeral 
expenses, and for the charge of Mr. Large, a surgeon, 
who was called in to see the child! Mr. Justice 
Crompton instructs the jury that, although Mr. | 
Sweetnam is clearly acquitted of all personal blame, | 
yet they have no choice but to bring a verdict against 
Mr. Sweetnam, who, by paying the druggist, ren- | 
dered him his agent for the time, and so became 
responsible for his acts. This case of law versus 
justice should teach the profession the folly of charg- 
ing for medicines. Mr. Sweetnam had only to charge 
for his visit and prescription, leaving the patient to } 
pay the druggist, and he would have escaped this 
odious and absurd responsibility. If the public 
would only consent to pay all medical men fees for 
visits and advice, of necessity the arrangements and 
stock of every druggist’s shop must be placed under 
Government inspection, as is invariably done on the 
Continent. 

Dearth of Assistant-Surgeons in the Navy.—“ I can- | 
not eoneclude my letter,” says a correspondent in the | 
Times (Nov. &), who writes from the Black Sea, 
“without alluding to another just cause of com- | 
plaint, the effects of which are most terribly felt at | 
the present moment—I mean the want of assistant- | 
surgeons. You remember, of course, their represen- 
tations to the Admiralty that they ought to be treated 
as officers, and mess in the ward-room; for circum- 


| stances have changed, and the assistant-surgeons, 


who were formerly chosen from apothecaries’ boys, 


| are now men who have passed in medical colleges, 


and received the education of gentlemen. The Ad- 
miralty was shocked at their request. The conse- 
quence is, that there are not half-a-dozen assistant- 
surgeons in the fleet of the Black Sea. After the 
action the other day, they were borrowed from one 
ship by the other, and, of course, the wounded had 
to wait for hours and hours, without having their 
wounds dressed. The next day, by order of the 
Admiral, all wounded and sick were transported on 
board the Vulean, in order to go to Therapia. They | 
remained there for more than another day without 
anybody taking care of them; so that several of the 


; men actually got no food for more than twenty-four 


| imbecility of second childhood. 


In three or | 


It has | 


hours—and all this on account of the prejudice of a 
few old gentlemen.” We should rather call it the 
Are the affairs of our 
navy of so little moment in time of war, that they can 
be safely left to a few old men whose judgment and 
memory are enfeebled by extreme old age? Again 
and again have the medical journals, one and all, | 
forewarned the Admiralty that, unless assistant- 
surgeons were to be treated as gentlemen, with sepa- | 
rate berths allotted to them, instead of herding with 
the noisy midshipmen-boys, in time of war it would 
be found that there would be no assistant-surgeons 
forthcoming ;.but it is clear that our brave tars may | 
perish in their wounds rather than that the dignity of | 
the Admiralty shall be disturbed, or itsoracular wisdom | 


impeached by suggestions from without. The treat- | 


| ment which the Medical Profession has always re- | 


i ‘ Wi | ceived from Government in this country has long 
unabated anxiety by the medical profession; but, as | e 


been complained of as seandalous; but the Profession | 
has had no means of redress but to wait for war. ! 


Government will meet with a terrible recoil. If 
things remain as they are, the navy will soon be 
without a surgeon; and, if the medical staff of the 
army has to put up with the indignities lately heaped 
upon it by Lord Raglan, without either reason or 
justice, the army will shortly contain no gentlemen 
holding medical appointments. Some allowances 
should be made for his Lordship’s petulance in his 
perplexing and anxious position; but he dared not 
have treated his military officers as he has chosen to 
treat his medical staff—blaming the whole staff for 
an omission on the part of a quarter-master! 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE FACTORY GIRL’S YEARNING. 
Ovt of the Factory window, 
Out of the toil-haunted place, 
Leaneth a girl’s wasted figure, 
Peereth a girl’s weary face. 
Over the red waste of houses, 
Over the close steaming ways, 
On the green country out yonder, 
Fix’d is a work-clouded gaze. 
Far from the din of the hammers, 
Far from the hot air behind 
Far, where the glad trees are swaying 
Wanders a work-wearied mind. 
There, on the brooklet sun-golden, 
Children are guiding the boat ; 
There, in the shade of the willows, 
Schoolmates are watching the float : 


There, on the freshly-cut harvest, 
Reapers are resting their steel ; 

Forth come the mothers and maidens, 
Bearing the love-season’d meal : 


There, in the path o’er the meadows, 
Strong hands are clasped in fair, 
Fond hearts are telling their hist'ries : 
Would that the gazer were there !— 
i * * * * * * 


Still on the fair distance gazing 
Till she had dreamt her away, 
With the young lovers in loving, 
With the young children in play. 
With the glad band of the reapers 
Sharing the rude country fare, 
Pent in no envious brickwork 
From a good God’s gift of air! 
Even they who slept with the buried 
In their green homes that she saw, 
Soft were their rich loamy pillows; 
Hard was her pillow of straw !— 
* * * * ® * * 


Still on that fuir distance gazing, 
Yearnings and mem'ries arise, 

Fond hopes, by toil drugg’d to slumber, 
Flooding her heart and her eyes. 

7 * * * * * + 


Black, like the plume of a hero, 
Smoke from the Factory leapt— 
Met the fresh gust from the meadows, 
Round the tall chimneys it crept. 


And the green landscape was hidden, 
Like a fair face with a mask. 

From her bright dreams woke the worker ; 
Sighing she turn'd to her task! 


J. J. BRITTON 





ART AND ARTISTS. 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 

A HANDSOME bronze statue of the late Duke of Wel- 
lington, by Mr. Adams, of Chelsea, has been inaugu- 
rated in Norwich. The statue occupies a command- 
ing position in the centre of the Market-place.—— 
Mr. Ruskin is lecturing on coloured decoration at the 
Westminster Architectural Museum, addressing him- 
self particularly to workmen engaged in decorating 
shop-fronts, lettering, &c. His lectures are delivered 
at two o'clock on Saturday afternoons.——Berthold 
Wolze has carried off the 1500 thaler prize of the 
serlin Academy. The subject is ‘‘ Moses striking 
the Rock,” and the water gushing out. Dutch 
papers state that an artist, at a recent sale of furni- 
ture at Leyden, bought a dirty old picture which ap- 
peared to be worth scareely anything ; but that, hav- 
ing eleaned it, he found to his astonishment and de- 
light that it is signed ‘ Rembrandt, 1642,” and 
displays in a striking degree all the qualities of th 
great master. The picture is the portrait of an old 
man, who, from his costume and gold ehain, appears 
to have been a magistrate. 








MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 
THE remains of Madame Sontag are reported 
to have been treated with great indignity. Her 
husband left Mexico soon after her death. Her 
body, in a coffin, was sent to Vera Cruz in car- 
riers’ carts, like an ordinary package; and at the 
beginning of October it was thrust into a deserted 


| church outside the town, to await the consent of some 


captain to bring it to Europe.——The Patrie an- 
nounces as’ follows the resumption by Mademoiselle 
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in consequence of a misunderstanding that 
moiselle Cruvelli’s absence caused a 
as to her performance at the Opera. The person 
charged to inform the management of her departure 
did not execute his commission. Mademoiselle Cru- 
velli, terrified at the effect which ensued, had not 
dared to make her reappearance before the public. 
Comprehending now that the prolongation of her 
absence might gravate her involuntary fault, she 
has requested and obtained leave to resume imme- 
diately her duties at the Opera.” 








GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY CIRCLES. 
THE completing vy Jame of of Mr. Grote’s 
Greece is nearly ready. Southey’s son-in-law, the 
Rev. J. W. Warter, is preparing for the press a collec- 
tion of the ’s correspondence. ——A publisher in 
the United States has made an offer to M. Mazzini for 
the purchase of a work, to be entitled ‘ 
Revolutionary Europe from 1830 to the Present Time,’ 

which it is understood M, Mazzini is now composing. 
ae terms offered are 4002. per volume of 400 pages, 

, to be paid on the completion of each volume, with 

rite per ce any interest in the meantime. M. Mazzini 
will be requested to state beforehand the number of 
volumes in which his work willappear, and the periods 
at which they will be ready. 

The Edinburgh Guardian states that Alexander S 
has received from his transatlantic publishers no mor 
than 207. They have sold 30,000 copies of the “ Life 
Drama!”—-The safety of Capt. Collinson, of the Enter- 
prise, is announced. He arrived at Port Clarence, a 
little to the south-east of the entrance to Behring’s 





mith 





Straits, on the 21st of August last, having, — his 
long struggle with thick-ribbed ice in the Arctic 
regions, lost only three men.——The Hon. George 
Bancroft will deliver the annual address before the 
New York Historical Society the present year, on the 
20th of November. j 

The following correspondence, respecting Mr. Pres- 


cott’s works, has appeared in the newspapers :— 
‘ Sir,—As it has been asserted that Mr. Prescott has 


no interest in the editions of his historical works pub- 


lished by me, I beg to 9 ard you a copy of a note I 
received a few di Lys since from Mr. Prescott, in answer 
to a letter from me, which establishes that fact. Will 


you do me the kindness to give publicity to this note 


in the Atheneum? and so ob lig » yours, &e., 
“RicuaR BENTLEY. 
‘ New Burlington-street, Nov. 1854.” 
‘Regten. Oct. 18, 1854. 


* My dear Sir,—In answer to your note, Iam happy 


to state, that I have the same interest in the editions 
f my works, published by you, that I had before the 
late decision of the House of Lords. a ry truly, &e. 

‘R. Bentley, Esq. Wo. H. Prescot 

It is now positively determined pie the State 
Papers shall be removed from their present custody, 
and deposited in the new Record Oftices:——M. Le 
Verrier announced at the last sitting of the French 


Institute that two more new planets had been dis 
covered, making thirty-three now known. One was 
observed in the night of the 26th of October, by M. 
Goldschmidt, and the other on the night of the 28th 
of October, by M. Charconac. They have been named 
respectively Pomona and Polymnia. An Institution 
utitled the Working Men's College has been opened at 
Red Lion Square, Li Professor Maurice, as prin- 
cipal of the callen , delivered the introductory lecture 
n Monday evening, and the classes were commenced 

1 Tuesday. The college has a staff of twelve teachers, 

‘ addition to the principal. There is a class of geo- 
metry ; of public health; one of English gram- 
mar; one of law, particularly the law of partnership ; 
one of politics ; one of natural philosophy and astro- 
nomy ; of mechanics; one of drawing; one of 
arithmetic and algebra; of geography; one of 
English history ; and one of vocal music. The teacher 
of drawing in the college is Mr. John Ruskin; and the 
other teachers are all Oxford and Cambridge men of 
academic note. The classes meet in the evening, and 
small fees are charged. All working men who have 
attained ordinary elementary proficiency are to be 
of the classes they may choose. 
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DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 





Tae Otympic.—The F 
Tur mig LpHt.—Bond fide Travellers, 
Mr. G. V. Brooxer’s FAREWELL ADDRESS. 
~via AND MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


Jeulah Spa. 


Ix the old days of the Olympic, under Madame 
Vestris’s management, The Aeulah Spa was an im- 
Mense success. As a place of popular re sort, the 


Beulah Spa was then known; and therefore it was 
that a series of loose and not very comic incidents 
grouped round a visit thither, and giving occasion for 
much tomfoolery and tomboyhood to Keeley, Frank 
Matthews, and Madame Vestris (all then at the 
Zenith of their fame), was greeted with the favour 
due to a polis shed and witty vaudeville. The revival 


of the piece is interesting as a dramatic experiment ; 
‘or it demonstrates most completely its inherent no- | 
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leave of his many kind and liberal friends, does so 
with feelings of the most profound regret, despite the 
fact of the probable pecuniary success awaiting him ; 
yet, with the remembrance of so many honours and 
marked attentions, added to the very great and most 
enthusiastic approbation which has everywhere at- 
tended his humble efforts since his return from 
America, force upon his heart pangs at separation h 


will not essay to describe : 











but he is imbued with the 


fervent hope that in 1857, after having fulfilled 
his engagement already made (1D. V.) in the colonies 
of Aus tralia, California, and the United States, he 
may again have the honour of appearing in thiscountry, 
oa merit a contim 1ance of their recognition. In 
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tralia?” Does he mean that his journey thither is a 
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onfecting the Surrey pantomime—a fact ) great 
significance. One important piece of news there is, 
however, and that is that William Ma ready has 





grown tired of inactivity, and, with strength renewed 
by Devonshire air, undertaken a series of readings, 
aid of various irities and funds. Birmingham 
will have him on the 30th, with a miscellaneous selec- 
tion from the works of Dryden, Pope, Wordsworth, 


Milton, and Shakspere (there’s something in variety). 
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The publication of Mr. Tom Taylor's piece, The 
King’s Rival, discloses a curious pendant to the Kean- 
Jerrold squabble. Here again the author lays the 
blame of his failure upon the unhappy actor. Mr. 
Mead is the victim offered up to the outraged muse of 
Taylor. At the close of a preface—short in words 


otism—Mr. 








but vast in eg aylor asserts: ‘ Generally 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


TYPES OF MANKIND.’ 
THE CRITIC, Lé 
JOURNAI 


‘THE 
EDITOR 


TO 


THE OF ITERARY 


Sir.—In your review, in the last number of the 














Critic, of “* The Types of Mankind vou mention 
the statement of Dr. Usher, that a specimen of the 
os innominatum of the human subject was found in a 
bed of blue « lay, near Natchez, in the U1 | States 
two feet below the skeletons of the Meg yx, and 
other extinct quadrupeds. You seem to throw some 
doubt on the truth of this fact. 

Having, in the year 1846, read an acee of the 
discovery of this human bone, in blue clay, which 
was attributed to Dr. Dickeson, of Natchez; IL wrote 
to him requesting him to have the kindness to inform 
me whether the statement was correct. 

In reply, he stated that the human bone was found 
by hs self, ‘in undisturbed blue clay, at least two 
feet below the associated tons of the Megalonyx. 
near Natchez.” He said, that fossil human bones, 





with those a adrupeds, are fre tly found 


on the shores and islands of the Mississippi. He be- 
lieves the human and other bones to be contempora- 
neous, for they are all in exactly the same fossil 


state. He has many specimens of the human bones 
in his cabinet. 

That part of Dr. Dickeson’s letter which related to 
the discovery of this bone, and to the oth fossils, 
uppeared in the Times, in, I believe, end of 
the year 1846. I am, Sir, yours, & 

: Pos. \LLEN. 


Rectory, North Cerney, Cirencester, 


MR. BIGG’S POEM AND THE ATHEN.EUM 
rO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL. 

Sir,—I have ceased to be a regular reader of yout 
contemporary, the Atheneum. The reckless unfair- 
ness which has long characterised its reviews, its 
marked subjection to clique, coterie, and bookselling 
influence; the gross injustice it has done to some of 


Professor 


the ablest writers of the day, such as 

Wilson; and late the low and virulent nqguage 
in which it indulges, have for some time repelled me, 
with a shock of disgust, from its pages. I had, how- 
ever, the other day, my attention directed by a friend 
to two papers in the uumber for the 28th of October. 


On that which concerns your journal I offer no com- 





ment; you are quite able to defend yours¢ if; and the 
spite and jealousy manifested by the writer to the 
superior circulation and rapidly rising character of 
the Critic are too obvious for remark. B A cannot 
allow the grossly-prejudiced and most u nfair criti- 
cism on my young friend Bigg’s poem to pass 
without uttering my earnest protest. I have read 
scores of critiques in the Atheneum distinguished by 


deliberate untruth and system: atic injus stice : but thes 
stands facile princeps—nay, I doubt if in any journal 
it has ever been paralleled. The writer has set to 
work upon the plan, first, of culling out all the faulty 
expressions in the first work of a young poet, and 





stringing them together as if he had found them 
crowding every page, instead of, as is really the ease, 
being dispersed at great distances throughout the 
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THE CRITIC, 














volume; secondly, of tearing some of the beauties of | 
the poem from their context, and thereby giving them 
the aspect of blemishes; thirdly, of applying an in- 
tensely prosaic standard to the most imaginative and ; 
impassioned poetry—a process this which the poetry 
of Shakspere and Milton themselves could not en dure ; 
fourthly, of ignoring alto weed the existence of the 
many superb and highly finished passages, and the 
exquisite lyrics which ‘the ‘volume contains; and, 
lastly, of throwing out the dark charges of profanity 
and blasphemy against the author. 

With regard to Mr. Bigg’s faults no one sees them 
more clearly than I do; but they are faults of a 
generous and a noble kind—splendida vitia—and 
faults which their derider could no more commit than 
he could create a star. Some of them are faults inci- 
dent to all such genius as Mr. Bigg and 
which, had the critic taken the trouble to read the 
whole poem, he would have seen that the poet had 
nearly outgrown, in the mere course of its ¢ ym posi- 
tion. Others were necessary as developing the cha- 
racter and marking the deep conflicts of mind ascribed 
to the principal character, whom Mr. Bigg had first 
plunged into the gloom and almost maniacal despon- 
dency of doubt, that he might bring him out at last 
into the tranquil light and profound peace of faith. 
The critic—after being in the beginning repeatedly 
guilty of the sins of mangled metaphor and exagge- 

rated language, which he charges against the poet— 
in his enumeration of the similes which Mr. Bigg had 
derived from the stars, has, with considerable dexterity, 
clashed the bad and the good together, so as to pro- 
duce, as he wished, a monstrous effect. He does not 
seem to be aware that in one or two of the boldest of 
these, the “ profane” poet has the example of Scrip- 
ture. The critic laughs at him for saying that the 
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stars are to “fall like apples.” This is one of the 
things which he sagely says a “star cannot do”— 
forgetting that the author of a book called “The 





spoken of the “stars of Heaven 
falling ik e untimely figs. But stars, it seems, cannot 
““ weep,” nor ‘* spe “ak,” nor even “hang;” (!) and there 
is still ten thing which it is fortunate for this 
writer that they cannot do—laugh, 
dunce trying to revile and degrade a man of genius. 
The sting, however, of this attack lies in the fol- 
lowing sentence: “* We must object to the profane, to 
the blasphemous spirit of the book.” I brand this 
sentence, Sir, as a vile calumny—as a wilful false- 
hood. ‘There are daring and profane expressions, 
indeed, in “ Night and the Soul,” just as there are in 
Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost,” and that for a similar 





Apocalypse” had 




















reason. Milton was depicting and dramatising a 
devil, and was obliged to make him speak in cha- 
racter. Bigg is painting a man plunged in the 





deepest waters of sce ptic ism, and is compe lled to put 






into his mouth language suitable to his tortured and 
despairing Sialtinne” Sut to charge these to the ac 
count of the author is outrageously unjust. And as 
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profoundly Christian—more humbly devout—more 
blessedly childlike—than that of any of our recent 
volumes of poetry; and I know that with that spirit 
the heart and character of the writer correspond. Let 
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ever talked with on the subject ac knowle ges, a cis- 
grace to the literature of our country. 
am, Sir, vours, &c., 
Dundee, Nov. 2. GEORGE GILFILLAN. 
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tion of the oil. The light is perfectly clear, steady, 
and free from smoke; and these qualities are not at 
the mercy of the servant who may light it, for, unlike 
the equally beautiful but more troublesome French 
| lamps, it cannot be lighted at a ite. ‘focus. It will 
consume common oil, and may be had from the in- 
ventor in all forms—from the common shilling lamp 
for the humblest cottage to the elaborate drawing- 
room light and ornament for fifty shillings. Mr. Nibbs 
has produced a valuable popular invention, and he 
deserves the encouragement which the Society of 
Arts have afforded him, and the success which has 
already rewarded his labours. 
Dr. WHEWELL oN EnGiisu.—In a lecture on 
Education Dr. Whewell observes that the main struc- 
ture of our language is Saxon, but that all that gives 
Contd) Vou Cats taco: Book Tate ea it a living character is derived from the Latin, in ex- 
Cowper's (W.) Poetical Works, illust. fep. 8vo. 5s. | emplification of which most questionable assertion he 
Creed (The) and the Church, Summary — hristian Trath, &o. 3s. 6d. cites the word “ prepaid,” now in common and bar- 
Curate of Overton, 3 vols. post 8vo. 3is. + . . a 
Daniel's Great Period of 2300 Days, 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl barous use. Now, the adjunct to the word does not 
trate rosie yore ne og Por mentee oleae el in this instance give the peculiar significance, as Dr. 
Rattan tees tain ent eae Cae. Whewell affirms, for the sense is complete with the 
Ethel; or, the Double Error, by Marian James, cr. 8vo. 6s. cl. simple word * paid,” to which the “ pre” adds nothing 
Forte Gompetinre Geis ma yy wit but a superfluous syllable. As well might it be said 
Franklin's (Sir J.) Melancholy Fate, with M‘Clure’s Despatches, 8s. that a thing was °° predone” as“ prepaid.” The fact 
Freeman's (J.) Commercial Assistant, folio, 10s. 6d. half-Lound. is completely expressed without the help of auy addi- 
tion. The barbarous surplusage, and as barbarous 
mongrel compound, of “ prepaid,” was introduced with 
the penny postage, and is in usage confined to it 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Adcock’'s Engineer's Pocket-Boo! 55, 6s. roan-tuck. 

Angel (The) in the House—The Betrothal, fep. 8vo. 6s. cl. 

Anne ge yn; or, Suppressic yn of the Religious Houses, 7s. cl. 
Bagot's osition of F pig Seventeen Chaps. of Matthew, 7s. 6d. 
Bailey's (t . ) Hi andbook to Nottingham Castle, 12mo. Is. swd. 
Birkbeck’s Rural and Historical Gleanings from Eastern Europe, 7s 
sohn’s Antiq. Lib. : Chronicle of Florence of Worcester, 12mo. 5s. 
Bohn's Brit. Class. : Burke's Works, Vol. I. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Bohn’'s Stan. Lib. : Locke's Philosophical Works, Vol. II. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Bushell’s (C.) Rigger's Guide, fep. 8vo cL 

Cesar’s Commentaries by Young, 12mo. %s. bds. (Weale.) 
Chalmers’s (Dr.) Select Works, Vol IL. er. 8vo. 6s. cl 
Chambers’s Edu. Course : Aue’s Elementary German Grammar, 
Clark's (Rev. J.) Outlines of Theology, Vol. 1. 8vo. 10s. ¢ 
Clinton's (H. F.) Literary Remains, post 8vo. 9s. 6d, cl. 
Compositor’s Handb« ok, fep. Svo. 6s. 

Conor's (J. R.) Struggles of an Infant Parish, 12mo. 
Consumptive Boy, a True Narralive, 14mo. ls, cl. 
Cook's (E.) Journal, Vol. XI. royal 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
Coquerel’s (A.) Protestantism in Paris, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
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Fuony Lesson-Book on Grammar, &c. sq. Vs 6d. ¢ 
Funny Story-Book, sq. 1s. 6d. cl. 

Gerstaecker's Tales of the Desert and the Bush, trans. er. 8vo. 3s. 6d, 
Gleig's Series: M‘Leod’s My Second S¢ hool- Book, 18mo. Is. swd. 
Gleig’s Series: Tate's Light and Heat, Is.; Magnetism, Is. 
illust. cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. gilt. 












Sous: pdeee aac aa alone. If you send a parcel by rail or coach, paying 
alia UN.) nliow Jesus, mo. is. Cl. . = . . ~ ‘ “9.9 . “ 
Hannover's (Dr.) Construction and Use of Microscope, 8vo. 3s. 64. the carriage, you simply write ‘ paid” upon it. When 


Haps and Mishaps of Tour in Europe, by Grace Greenwood, 7s. 6d. 
Herodotus, Geography of, developed, &c., by Wheeler, 18s. bas. 

Home Life in Russia, by a Russian Noble, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, cl. 
Homilist, Vol. IIL, er. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cl. 

3 or, Kn »w Thyself, by Cousin Kate, fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

» Almanac, 1855, 32mo. 6d. swd. 

iletical Sermons, | ay 4s. cl. 

by Hughes, Vol. VIII. 4s. cl. 


| you buy an article for ready money you pay before- 

| hand, but do not talk of “ prepaying. When you 
pay the toll of a bridge or turnpike before passing 
| through, “ prepaying” is not the word for simply pay- 
ing for the right of way. So much for the cited 
example of the part which Latin performs in our lan- 
guage; and, for the general proposition, in support of 
which the unlucky ‘ prepaid” is adduced, it seems to 
| us to argue a very imperfect knowledge of our lan- 
| guage, or a very vitiated taste. In the Bible there 
are no Latinisms; and where is the life of our language 
to be found in such perfection as in the translation of 
the Bible? We will venture to aflirm that no one is 
master of the English language who is not well read in 
the Bible, and sensible of its peculiar excellencies. It 
is the pure well of English. The taste which the 
Bible forms is not a taste for big words, but a taste 
for the simplest expression, or the clearest medium 
for presenting ideas. Remarkable it is that most of 
the sublimities in the Bible are conveyed in mono- 
syllables. For example, “ Let there be light, and 
there was light.” Do these words want any life that 
Latin could lend them? Nay, let Dr. Whewell try 
the experiment of introducing a Latinism, and certain 
we are that the the effect will not * improvement, 
except to his own peculiar taste. Very likely he 
would deem this reading an emendation of Moses, 

“ Let there be light, and there was solar illumination.” 
The best styles are the freeest from Latinisms, and it 
may be almost laid down as a rule that a good writer 
| will never have recourse to a Latinism if a Sax: 
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Hubert's (Rev 
Hume and Smollett’s History of England, 
Jenner's (S.) Trvth's Conflicts and Truth’s Triumphs, 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

Jervis’s Painting and Celebrated Painters, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cl. 


Killen’s (Rev. J. M.) Our Friends in Heaven, 12mo, 4s. cl. 
Leaves from Diary of an Officer of the Guards, fep. 8vo. 4s. cl. 
(J.) Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. swd. 
Livermore (A. A.) On Epistie of Paul to the Romans, cr. 8vo. 48. 6d, 
Longfellow’s Poets and Poetry of Europe, royal 8vo. 21s. cl. 
Lytton (Sir E. B.) My Novel, 2 vols. 12mo. 8s. el. 
Maurice's (F. D.) Sermons on Doctrine of Sacrifice, cr. 8vo. 7s, 6d. 
Mirth nd Metre, by Two Merry Men, 12mo. ls, swd. 
Murray's Brit. Class.: Johnson's Lives of the Poets, by Cunningham, 
Vol. IT. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 

My Portfolio; or, Stray Pages, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. bds. 
Newby's (Rev. G.) Haullyware ; or, the Druaid'’s Temple, 2s. 6. cl. 
Newlandd's (Rev. H.) Postils, Sermous on the Parables, &c., 3s. el. 
Newton's Principia, Sects. 1, 2, 3, by P. Frost, er. 8vo. 10s 6d. cl. 
Old Field Officer, edit. by J. H. Stoequeler, 2 vols. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Osburn’ s (W.) Monuments! History of Egypt, illust. 2 vols. 24. 23. 
‘s Farmer's Diary, 1855, 12ino. 1s. 6d. cl. 

e's Ecclesiastical Principles of Wesleyan Methodists, 10s. 6d. 
Picture Fabl+s, by Crowquill, 4to 2s. 6d. bds 
Platonis P rotagoras ; with Analysis, &c., by W. W: ayte, Rvo. 5s. 6d. 
Pinnock’s (Rev H.) Short Old Testament History, [8mo. 2s. cl. 
H.) vil ge Bridal, and other Poems, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Ramsay (Rey. A ), The Catechiser's Manual, 18mo. 3s. 6d. 
Rees's Diary, ey Ikmo. 6d. swd. 
Rickards's (J ) ha pulation and Capital, post 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Robertson's (Ty ) Whole French Language, Vol. II. 8vo. 8s, swd. 
Selden's (J.) Ta Le , With Notes by Irving, cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Select Library of Fiction : Olive, 12mo. 2s. bds. 
Scripture Lessons for my Infant Class, 18mo. 2s, rs el, 
y Testament, 12mo. 3s. cl. 

1855, 2s. swd. 

z 1855, 12mo. ‘bd. swi. 
Problems and Examples proposed in Senate House 
1854, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
) Philosophy at the Foot of the Cross, fep. 8vo. 5s, 





Lees's 
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Powell's (7 












of the 
Examination, 
St. John’s (J. A 


Solutions « 











Standing Or yi of the Lords and Commons, 1854. 12mo. 5s. cl. | word will equally serve his purpose. We cannot dis- 
Szabad's (F Hungary, Past and Present, reduced to 5s. cl. | id 
Thomas's (Rev. D.) Progress of Being, er. 8vo. 2s. 6d. el — with words of Latin derivation, but there shou! 
Thomson's (Mrs.) Literary Characters, &c post &vo. L5s. el. be the plea of necessity for resorting to the m, or \ 





Thompson's (J Comm yn Law Procedure 1854, 12mo. fs. 6d. cl. 


wrong our English. Swift and Defoe are most re- 
markable for the purity of their English, and their 
spering use of Latin derivatives. Johnson wrote 
latiné, but he spoke English, and his conversation was 
always the conversation of a wit—his writing often 
the writing of a pedant. His sayings live among us 
————. | as freshly as in the moment of their delivery ; but 
of his Rambler and Rasselas slumber on the bookshelves. 
Not so his Lives of the Poets, which are more natural— 
that is to say, more LE nglis sh in style. —Examiner. 

A Wrrry Trext.—Cradock, in his “‘ Memoirs,” tells 
us that, when a preacher was very obnoxious to th 
students at Cambridge, it was the custom for them t 
express disapprobation by scraping their feet A very 
eloquent but intriguing preacher, Dr. James Scott 
being one day saluted thus, signified his intention of 
preac hing against the practice of sc raping, and 
very shortly afterwards he performed it, 


and Truth reconciling Moral and Re sligious World to Shakespeare, 
2s. bds 


Time 
12mo. 


1 Song 7B 00 “ye oblong, reduced to 2s. 6d. cl. 
iin England and Wales, 8vo. 2s. 6d. swd. 
yn Topical med ation of Larynx, 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Willinms’s Report on the Coppe Smoke, er. 8vo. 1s. swd. 
Wolfe. The Messiah as predicted in Pes ntateuch and Psalms, 10s. 6d. 
Word-Making (The) Primer, Imo. 8d. cl. swd. 














New Prisxtixc Press.—Mr. Stephen Brown, 
Syracuse, has invented an ingenious press for printing 
four different colours simultaneously. The 
Journal says that the inking apparatus and the prin- 
ciples of the machine are so arranged, that four diffe- 
rent colours can be printed at one impression, at the 
rate of about five hundred impressions an hour. And 
not only can different lines be printed in various tints, 
but so perfect is the invention, that one letter may be 
printed in two, three, or four colours, or be printed in 
one celour and sh = d by another, all with the same 
impression.— New York Tribune. 

NEWSPAPERS IN Amertca.—I should not expect 
to be credited, did T not speak from official authority, 
when I say, that on the Ist of June 1850, there were 
in the United States 350 daily newspapers, with an 
aggregate circulation of 750,000 copies; as many as 
2000 weeklies, circulating in the aggregate 2,875,000 | 


Syracuse 





taking for 
his text—“ Keep thy foot when thou goest to the Hous 
of God, and be more ready to hear than to give tli 
sacri fi e of fools; for they consider not that the oy d 
evil.” On its announcement, the galleries became on 
scene of confusion and uproar; but Scott called the 
proctors to preserve silencé ! 





This being effected, he 
delivered a discourse so sheqel as to extort universa 
approbation. 








pies; and that altogether, including semi-weekly, | 

tri-weekly, monthly, &e.. there were 2800 prints, with | ae ‘fre 

a total aggregate circulation of 5,000,000. The num- | wor aaa bl YRATATN 

ber of newspapers printed during the year which then ] AY EST IN I ELLIG ENC E. 
| expired amounted to 422,600,000 copies—a fact which 

throws more light on the freedom of thought in the | nee. Se 

States than any othe could advance.— am | > , 

: — 4 5 1 any her I could advance.— William | THE WAR. 











London, Wednesday. 





Nu Parent LAmrs.—In these lamps the in- 
ventor, whose manufactory is at Bakewell, seems | Drespatcues 
completely to have attained that greatest of all de- | ey . od cae 
ae y ; li ag : confirming the news of the great victory won >: 
siderata—a cheap, clean, and simple oil lamp, which ih, E : : 
furnishes a maximum of light with a minimum of | the allied armies 
expenditure. Both the principle of the lamp and its | instant. The St. 
res ] > ¥ scie ifie asjs , j 2 + « . 0 > fans 
result have a scientilic basis. By a simple con- | events admit a retreat on the part of the Russian 
trivance the fitting which holds the glass is converted aaa ith ii hi 1 , 
; : . . | br aase , stan: yx 3 res it th 
into a condensing cap, causing a current of air to play but assert, notwithstanding this retreat, that ' 
| upon the flame; and, as a result, the total consump- | 


before Sebastopol on the 5t 


Petersburgh accounts of 


allied army was beaten. 
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without CHLOROFORM. By WALTER BLUNDELL, n- 

Dentist. 
London: Jomwn CuvremiLt, New Burlington-street 
r. BLUNDELL performs Dental Operations under his new patent 

t <5 daily, from ill E P 
" 29, New Broad-s t, Cit London, 

ra wr clo ~ a 
rH NEW MERC ANTI LE MARINE ACT, 

vith Notes for popular use, an ous Index. By WILLIAM 





ATERSON, Esq., 
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T HE LAW of C HA RITIES, comprising the m ted Lag 
Charitable Ty 1353 ; together with Ex; tes Hass nik ai ide: 
Rules, and Inst i e Board of ¢ is- - 
sione the Orders r the County Courts and IV / , rn ” 
District Court of Bar of Costs, &c., Pre- fi L BA N Y L AM l AN 1) ( Ak D L E 
lents of Schemes, and all tutes rel Charitable Gifts | + MANUFACTORY.—CLARKE's Russian Wax Candles, Is. per Ib 
and Trusts, with Di t of Cases. By PULLIP ii R aN IS, Esq. of the burn superior to-al¥ cthers; Best Albany Composite Ca idles, 9d. p 
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1 10M AS EVANS, Esqrs., Barristers-at-Lay Arranged so that the | premises, for cash onl 2 
Pract i t Quarts r Sessions, may find SAMUEL CL AE KE, Alba Lamp and Candle Mannfactor 
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and Palates.—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY, Sure 
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ites purchased in various n Patentee 
tted, or partly listribut 1 in tl " 1 
lott ay 8 
be allotted J poehesenmman .- Seven of ( CHEMI ALI 
CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, s¢ retary. to the ordinary co Its 
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3 EDDOME POWDERS, an Alterative or 
sand Liver ( aints, and best Medi- la 
hls 1 in laide ar iney.—Sold by tl 
Farring 1-sure t, and SANGI ER, 150, Oxford s 
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636 | 
LANTING SEASON. | Bass SS’S EAST-INDIA PALE ALE, | O LOVERS of FISH—100 REAL. YAR- 

SMITH aud SONS beg to announce that BARCLAY’S PORTER and STOUTS, in 18-gallon casks, bottles, MOUTH BLOATERS for 6s., package included. The above ; 

forwarded to all parts, on receipt of penny postage-stamps, or Post- J 


| half-bottles, and imperial pate, always in best condition. 
BERRY, BROTHERS, and Co., 3, St. James's-street, London. 


PLYMOUTH GIN.—This pure and wholesome | 
Spirit is offered to the public, free to the Paddington Station, in 
1, 2, or 3-dozen hampers. hamper and bottles included, at 32s. the dozen, 
by B E NJAMIN VICKERS, Spirit Merchant, Newton Bushel, Devon. 
Cheque or Post-office order, payable at Newton Bushel, to accompany | 


©) © they have a large stock of FOREST TREES, EVBRGRENS, 
and HARDY SHRUBS, to offer very reasonable, and would forward 
their list of prices free, on application —Tansley Narse ry, near Mattock. 


({HARLES DALY and SON beg to offer the 
following :—One-year Seedling Thorns, at 1s. 6d. per 1000 ; Two- 
years Transplanted, 6s. do Laurel, 10s. per 1000; Portugal do. 4s. per 
good plants. Irish and Spread Yews.. Forest Trees, Seedlings do., 
and Grass Seeds « Prices sent free by post.—Colcraine, Oct. 2] 
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heap 
IMPORTANT TO POTATO GROWERS 
AY, SANGSTER, and Co., are now ready to 


send out their celebrated Stock of SEED POTATOES from pre- 


THE ROYAL 
Wine is purveyed to H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge; 
to her Majesty's Household; many of the highest Dignitaries of the 


This noble 
Church; and to some of the principal clubs and messes. It is a pale, 


| 

| 

| 

| 

the order. 
CAMBRIDGE SHERRY. | 

| 















































































































office order (preferred), for the 
and nearest station.—Address THOMAS LETTIS, jun. 
Great Yarmouth. 


The Striatus Cloth Cassock Vest, 
measure.—S. 
court-road, four doors south of Shoolbreds and Co.'s. 
materials, and directions for measuring, sent free per post. 


L 
A Hosier, Glover, 


Superior fitting SHIRTS, six for 31s. 





Send plain address, county, 
Fish Curer, 


amount. 









O the CLERGY, PROFESSIONAL MEN, 
and OTHERS.—The Oxford Mixed Doeskin Trousers, price 21s 
price 12s. Steck for choice or to 
Trousers Maker, 160, Tottenham- 
Patterns of the 








BATTAM, Coat and 












FRED RUST (from Welch and Mar; getson’s 
and Shirtmaker, 32, High-street, Istington.— 
6d., s. 6d, and 42%.; patent 
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pared cuttings, now completely free from disease, .. of the following dry Sherry, of great firmmess and character; while its stomachic quati- 

sorts, vi Early Ebrington Kidneys, per bushel, 12s.; Early Oxford, | tics have ‘been tested and str mgly recommended by eminent medical | three-fold collars, 8s. 6d. and 11s. 6d. per dozen; ditto to show all A 

10s.; Early American, 8s rk Regents, 6s.: Se ore h ¢ r . J men. It can only be had in England of the Import sELLINGHAM round, &s. 6d. and Ils. 64. per dozen; black silk cravats, made in the 

Package and delivery in Lond ad. r bushel, and 2s, per sack. | and Co., 4, Beaufort-buildings, and, in cases. per dozen; or in | best manner, once round, 2%. 6d.; twice round, 3s. 6d. Sent (carriage 

ew Newington Batts, London. - bond at 14. per quarter cask. Those prejudiced against advertised | free) to all parts on re ipt of post-office order or stamps for the . 
MERICAN PLAN 'S.—JOHN W ATERER | “ies are earnestly desired to give this popular Sherry Wine a trial. amount.—ALFRED RUST, 32, High-street, Islington. C 
3 ¢ ce that he has published a new C gue of hi TANN TA : oe ey IN f iy S, a 

thododains eas exhiited by bit in the aniens tthe Hoyal | F[AVANNAH CIGARS | the BEST | and | QYDENHAM TROUSER ‘17s. 6d. - 

~ ~ mnie on aren a hh I Bech anshssnandbedloen better CHEAPEST.—Havannah Cigars at 13s., 15s. F | - 5 AM( EL fa. nae rag ase, aaa ste Inve nt rs ond Ss ile 1 

1 tt Rhor a as 6 Me -ed worthy of cultivation, with a Treatise rib. The celebrated Maria Loui at 21s. per Ib | anufacturers of the Sydenham Trousers, at 7s. 6d., une qualled for 

ane ‘nel Eee af 0 om bier ~ t 1d may ie ‘heer be taal sing two l6s., and 2s. perlb. Fine Old Cubas at 10s. 6d. per Ib. A lib sample | superior style, fit, quality, perfect ease, a gracefulness, so requisite 

Prnpefirrmuticegaey Mrs MI RI AN Nl RSERY, BAGSHOT SURREY box sent to any part, carriage free, on receipt of postage-stamps or | {°F gentlemanly appearance and so rarely obtained. The advantage of C! 

postage-stamps.—The AME tLC AN. ~ ona ’ ae ,ost-office order.—P. MEAR ING Importer of Cigars, 12, Little Tower- | te Sydenham Trousers over all others is, the systematic self-adjusting 

ur Farnborough Station, South-Western Railway Aan City ‘ tar eee eee | prineiple on which they are constructed. Patterns sent free on applica- I 
lO NOBLEMI e WARDS. AND OTHER } tion, A Four Pound Suit Samuel Brothers strongly recomme — mé ai 
Ww R IG Ae T il ~ B a i Ss 1 l a rs to TO CONNOISSEURS OF SNUFFS. from Saxony cloth, manufactured by an eminent W of L 
-lane eds oS + mara . ° ° : , ; aged 4 SAMU 2 
a | bs i - 3 » 0aI et: _ s —- me C S. TOZER begs to invite the attention of 29; Ladgatechill of which they warrant.— SAMUEL BROTHE oo CO 
‘ the attention of parties ab< 0 rove the arm a : 24 dgate- 
Estates to his O.G. RAIN WATER SPOUTING, which, for lightness, © _ Noblemen, Clocgymen, the Legal Profession, and the Fubtie I 
anne e equalled, 4inch, at Is. ld. per | &eterally, to his CHOICE OLD STOCK of the EARL of HARRINGTON NO YS E R EK: nN C ‘OL! REDS NG ; 
er Va - 5 inch . od per oe Wire W a SNUFFS, as from his original recipes. 1 h se Snuffs are made purely } fA RI 5 1U 200 differe U _ ELT R’ i i G 0 
ee ee » ‘aoe sda “a from tobaccos of the best description ; care ne ted, and laid down am Sew oer in 2 different pavers ete in — 
rdies, a sonable prices. Garden Impl 1 ! to tl ubl t f th colours sent post-free on rece int of six stamps. Ford's Coloured 
> he Sok = larze V - ac ) rule, so as to ensure > th ic a contmuance 0! he 4 as, mt os ~ ae 
‘ N.B. To be Sold, a bargain, a large Wire ane Sei he 1 pungency, without the aic chemicals —an essential | Eureka Shirts, six for 27s. Ford's White Eurekas, best quality, six for MI 
Aviary. sideratum to the Connolsseur, Black Carrotte, lst class, 10s per Ib, | 40s.; seeond quality, six for 3ls.; if washed 1 aly for , extra A 
+ mM mn = rs eT ea repent eas H eine, - on.—Ford's Eureka Shirts are stamped, “33, Poultr ondon, > 
NOMFORT AT HOME.—Doors and Windows sprees - ge rth; ( tbs Halong oa oe 1b; a eae without which none are genuine.—C¢ var eae i s with partic -alars post- 
; 1in neen ( € ; slongarro s. per th; 
J segulated (no Sand-bags or Wedges), the Rattling of Windows | Martinique, 10 i ade 10e, Dor fi Fient free.—RICHARD FORD, 33, Poultry, London. A! 
nd Doors entirel vent Mr. ( XCH, Patentee, continues his | O14 Cuba, 10s. per tb; 8s. per Ib; every description of TT aON ‘ IAN YR ae P) 
system if INDIA-Rt B IBER and ANTI DRY-ROT ¢ EMENT, for | suf at reasonable pr . Snuffs may be had in any quantity YOULSON and COMI ANY S (Merchant 

re ndering windows and 1 pon, Lowever Leg rises t, Sy, om ore Packed in pound bottles, or in lead, air-tight, and sent to any part of | Tailors) Newly -invented Sleeved Cape 

just, wet, & v Dn : vd. Gace nt . the kingdom. 3tb Samples. Post-office orders payable at the Strand. THE REGIST t(D ROQU EL Al aL) H 

workmanship included, an wi pen with he gr C. 8. TOZER, 48, Essex-street, Strand, a jon, Wholesale and Retail together with their ¢ brated Light and V BI 

Address to Mr. CHURCH, Factory, 53, Seymour-place, ne- | Tobacconist. WINTER OVERCOAT, thé REGISTERED P ARDESSUS, , 

square. Country orders atten led t *,* Foreign Cigars of the best brands. richly lined and quilted, Two Guineas and a half, ready in great 

mn ‘ Z ear asa om ariety at their warerooms, 
. ) ay ). ete Seeeers : = variety at t } 

_gtreetlpeengpegt rns R KNIFE B ARD: | [)0. YOU. WANT BEAUTIFUL HAIR, | 94 REGENT-STREET, LONDON. PE 

- new and eff 8 ite for Bu c., in knife- 7 . . . - a e 

ianing Sehenkanedunt tne price. Families who appreciate cleat, WHISKERS, ?—COUPELLE'S CRINUTRIAR, thou zh “OVERLAND OUTFITS TO INDIA 

well-polished } vithout uselessly wearing it out, should try one, | ¢xtensively imitate aptean: Me OHN BESEMERES and Co., Wholesale and SAI 

| ere one pe ay = - aa CB bt Whiskers in poet = alec ‘checking Greyness, f Retail Clothiers, Shirt Makers, and Manufacturin 

Brust makes oa Fact Wt nlesale Agents for Bars! ind rendering the Hair beautifully luxuriant, curly, and 61 to 64, Hounsditch, supply these Outfits to Cadets a : 

~ ish-miak oo ra actors ee won gen et 9 Plas their Shipping s, and thus effect an important saving iy th MR 

Sidon aacaccTadioe Boid br Semasanaies we: ta atts Williams, 8, Lowther-street. Liverpool.—*I can now shew as fine | Outlay. Lists may be had of a good outfit, classed under four scales BA 
ve Sage Prosi 6 re ee ee we 1s Ges 4 of hair as any person, solely from using your Crinutriar.” of expenditure. Scale No. 1 comprises 171 articles of external and PRI 

town r s. 6 j a Sergeant Craven, Longford Barracks, Ireland. Through using your | Under-clothing and requisites for 171. 9s.; Scale Nc Jes, 2 

{ONSTANT E M PLOYMENT GUARAN- : r ined of ar, I have an excellent moustache, which I had before des- | pao 7 Asoc ead chicles fi = THI 
, twad of p p I 3 les for 
TEED Ladies an ntlemen are INSTRUCTED in the Mrs, Carter, Pangbourne, Berks.—“ My head, which was quite bald, | 51¢. 16s. Overland Tranks, one ¢ sons Eats o8 By 

elegant Art of GOLD or OAK DECORATING, a highly lucrative s now covered with new hair P Ready-made Linen; also shipping and other usetul information sent 7. 

pursuit, les of general and whe f gt by corresp pate Price 2s ag Be ttle, and four times the quantity at 6s. each, through | by post, free of charge. Outfitting Warchouses, 61, 62, 63, and 64, ‘s r 

who ENS dupils, invites Ledioe to seo | 8! Drugaists and Perfumers, or of ROSALIE COUPELLE, 6%, Castle- | Hounsditch, London. = ue we 

who giv $< emt t 18 ree: ported adies tO ae street, Nowcnan-ateest Oxford-street, London. 

Mis val cially” trom 10 til 5? ak hie relence, t, Newmans don. 20ODGERS'S IMPROVED CORAZZA TH 
5 al at ft ry _ A ~ pace aeaane |? YO! R HAIR IS GREY OR RED use SHIRT.—Important improvements having been made in this I 
eit ands wanted immedi for the ensuing ROSALIE COUPELLE’S PURE INSTANTANEOUS LIQUID | ¢ lebrated shirt, gentlemen are solicited to susp oe their orders until the ] 

: ———— | HAIR DYE, univer ; as the only perfect one, and . y sane oe = be ae nae bat, Cnn S a em 
> IVE e Wy r A } ful imitations, which smell s. 6d. an 2s. the halt-dozen rospectusces , and directions 
HE E Y = DOU C HE, for applying L otion to, h sy 1 an natural ting re. ‘ = for measurement gratis and post free.—RODGI ind BOURNE, THE 
‘ r bathi s self-acting, sim iple, and portable T he Price 3s. 6d., and four times the quan t 10s. 6d. per be attle, through ~ aon Shirtmakers, 59, St. Martin’s-lane, Charins 88: established 
imme iate | a fro 8 us parti cularly re one nend itt >| s, &c., or sent free secure from spt iat rve 52 60 years. 7 - ‘ 
the notice of ots he hs fA seh ee d recone leben whi n- y : COUPELLE, 69, Castle-street, Neowman-street, | IMP ROVED COLOURED SHIRTS, in all the 
be ~quparcroscesr 5 Has hee ~See ; z a 7 — "t ‘the “ ame he . ? aEy | new patterns, ready made, or made to measur ch - 200 new NOT 
inde: sage < —y ot + aed : aa oe” a ¢: 4 bong - me Mr. h Fargate, Sheffie _" Your Hair Dye is highly designs), 20s. and 26s. the half-dozen. Illustrate 1 pr i with 
Se a ies ears all wis » have ae he of Your tat ' , led | patterns for selection, post free for two stamps.—RODG + RS and 
rTTAW 1 rep o-F Pt at g-street, Ludlow, ur air Dye has succeedec BOURNE, improved Shirtmakers, 59, St. Martin’s-lane, Charing-cross 
1 by WILLIAM T. COOPER, 26, Oxford-street, London such a natural a established rosie ’ O 
aa \ al { is/ te, Noitingham.—“ Your Hair Dye is | E a ] 

i OURNING.—The London General Mourning | ¢xoeti cee oe FOR VARICOSE VEINS AND WEAKNESS. perienc 

rm A. isin house, 247 an 1 249 Regens-ctseety The proprietors ot Mr. € sey, 2, Gloucester-green, Oxford.—“ It gives the greatest GURGICAL ELASTIC STOCKINGS and 

this establishment, in respectfully addressing themselves tothe atten- | satisfaction | a “ Ste ea Perr a? = he 
of the n ty, tl und the public, beg leave to renew | James Thompson, Esq., Middleton.—“It answers the highest expec- | EE-( APS 'S, on a New Principle, pervious ht in texture, = tion or 

a , ks for the extraordinary support they have received... Every tations ’ 5 inexpensive, yielding an efficient and unvarying support under nclosin 

their than - . = se / . ‘ea tebe coal ” ow . : a iene a J ae . any te mperature, without the trouble of Lacing or Bandaging; —— 

arti le nt “4 ne ary for ~e ~~ ™ ; \ ‘| mo meee or either the family # Ad nts Died bee spe id ws = It ets most excellent and im- | jpawise a strong, low-priced article for Hospitals and the Working Classes. Caine 
eetent sul B ic vest Niessen cic: Nae eee ee ee eee Ce Te. _enecncnnnenett| BLASIO SOPRORTING BNIES, of the same beautiful NAUNI 

— . : - 2 oes = woe . Yr fabric; those for ladies’ use. accouchement, ar 

- pol hare iene: digg sate sre ; > ,] YImDpa ; \ use, é ; 
with the establishn ro ee frank and oo DI y DE JONGH Ss admirably adapted for giving adequate support with extreme li _— 
‘ : ness—a point little attended to in the comparatively clumsy contri- 






, and suited to 
&e. for widowhood 


LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER) 
OIL. 


PREPARED FOR MEDICINAL US 
ISLES, NORWAY, AND PUT TO THE TEST OF CHEMICAL | 
ANALYSIS (RIBED BY EMINENT MEDICAL 

MEN AS THE } . EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR CON- | 
SUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMA- 
TISM, SOME DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS 
INFANTINE WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS—effecting a enre or alle- 
viating suffering much more rapidly than any other kind. 


wid a note descrip- | 
ties to the deceased will ensure at any time 

I gt wae i, both as to quality and 
listinction, a t 1e exigencies of the case; it being needful 
only to send dresses for patterns, when every requisite will be carefully 
prepared and chosen to render the ouaindaaad com plete.—The 
don General Mourning Warel 247 and 249, Re 
loors from Oxford-street 


1IR JAMES MURRAY'S 
h MAGNESIA, prepared under the immediate care of the Inventors 
and established for upwards of thirty years by the Profession, for 
ig BILE, ACIDITIES, 1 INDIGESTION, restoring APPE- 
preserving a moderate of the bowels, ar 7 dissolving i 





always kept made 
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u pn yper sul 





gent-street, 














FLUID 


stati 








ac sid in GRAVEL and GOUT; also as an easy rem 
NESS, and for the febrile affection incident to c hildho od: it is invalua- | TESTIMONIAL FROM 
ble.—On the value of Mag aas a remedial agent it is unnecessary 
but the Fluid Preparation of Sir James Murray is now the The late Dr. JONATHAN PEREIRA, 
1 by the Profession, « us it entirely avoids the possibility of | Professor at the University of London, Author of “ The 
etions usually resulting from the use of thearticle | pyaments of Materta Medica and Therapeutics,” & &c. 





by the sole Consignee, Mr- WILLIAM BAIL of 
and by all wholesale and retail Druggists, and Me di- 
2s. 6d, 3s. 6d., 


Sold 


in powder. 
Ww olve champs On; 
hroughout the British Empire, in bottles, 1s., 
The Acidulated Syrup in bottles, 2s, each.— 


‘** My dear Sir,—I was very glad to find from. you, when I 
had the pleasure of seeing you in London, that you were 
ymmereially in Cod Liver Oil. It was fitting | 





interested c 











5s. , and 214. each. 
N B. Be sure to ask for. ‘ Sir James Murray's Preparation,” amd to see | that the Author of the best analysis and investigations into 
that his name is stamped on each label, in green ink, as follows: — : ~ aa wy oa het ate , a 
“James Murray, Physician to the Lord Lieutenant.’ the properties of this Oil should himself be the Purveyor of | 
—— In , | “effectual Pa thisimportant medicine. 
ughs, sthr nd ent ns < a e 4 cu ( ‘ } , 3 rf Hy 5 
ay ee rate we ae I feel, however, some diffidence in venturing to fulfil 


COUGH LOZENGES.— 


than f orty years this valuable medicine 
ibli pinion ; an 
+ ally but surely won the way 


rsally acknowledged to be th 


KE ATING’S 


that 


your request by giving you my opinion of the quality of the 
oil of which you gave me a sample; because I know that no 
one can be better, and few so well, acquainted with the phy- 
sical and chemical properties of this medicine as yourself, 







During a period of more 
phantly t € 


sound basie « 





pre -em : * 
effectual ver offered to the world for that | whom I regard as the highest authority on the subject. 
large affects the Pulmonary Organs ‘** I can, however, have no hesitation about the propriety of 


? : 
KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES have been proved by long expe- “tea ; on 
rohit ave been proved by long expes | recoonding to your app ication. The oil which you gave me 











rience to be equally efficacious and powerful in those severer forms - - 4 
Pulmonic A ffections—Asthma, Incipient Consumption, Chronic Bron- | Was Of the very finest quality, whether considered with 
chitis, and Spomneiie Cough—as in the milder, but often not less | reference to its colour, flavour, or chemical properties; and 
troublesome disorders of th t and Chest, Winter Cough, Hoarse- | [ am satisfied that for medicinal purposes no finer oil can be 
ness, Difficulty of Bre athing, tation of the Throat, &e.—Sold in ‘a 
Boxes, 1s. 14d, and Tins, 2s od., and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS | proc ured. . ‘ 
KEATING, No. 79, St. Panl’s Churchyard, London, &c. &e. | | ‘With my best wishes for your success, believe me, my 
IMPORTANT TESTIMONIALS dear Sir, to be very faithfally yours, 

Copy of a Letter from the late Colonel Hawker (the well-known Author : 

Sie car Mesiee gparish House, near Whitechurch, Signed) “JONATHAN PERETRA, 
Hants, October , 1846. —SiR, annot resist informing you of the *Finsbury-square, London, April 16, 1851. 
extraordinar I have experienced by taking only a few of your ‘To Dr. de Jongh.” és ; 






Lozenges had a cough for several weeks, that defied all that had 

beer ibed for me; and yet 1 got completely rid of it, by taking . . . ratetl % 

ab 4 small box of your Lozenges, which I find are the onl Sold, Wholesale and Retail, in bottles labelled with Dr. deJongh’s 
rs t nly & 





stamp and signature, by 


ng the stomach or digestive 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co., 


HAWKER:—To Mr. 





ough without derar 
humble servant, P 


1e8 that relieve the « 
tgans.—I am, Sir, your 
Keating, 79, St. Paul's Churchyard. 

KEATING'S COD LIVER OIL, imported direc 
and nearly tasteless,—Half-pints, | 


77, STRAND, London, 
Sole Consignees 

and 
Druggists in town and country, at the following prices :— 


from Newfoundland; | Possessions, be obtained from respectable Chemists and 


may 


of the finest quality, pale, purified, 
2s Pints, 3s. 6d.; Que As 6s. 6d.; 5-pint ottle, 15s.— erial | ar . 
tle _ : Pens: -petey, Li pene | IMPERIAL MEASURE—Half-pints, 2s, 6d. ; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s. 


«* Four half-pint bottles forwarded, CARRIAGE PAID, to any part of | 
\ England, on receipt of a remittance of Ten Shillings. 


anitry should expressly state, “ KEATING'S 


D LIVER 


*,* Orders from the Cx 


Ou 


and Agents for the United Kingdom and the British | 


1 e sential to his comfort, at least in these countries, as y 





vances and fabrics hitherto enrployed. 


articles sent by post from the 
Waterloo-place, 
supplied. 


‘I 
of Prescriptions is carnea on entirely distinct from the Retail Business 
competent assistants enly are engaged, no apprentices be 
Medic 
additional 
Fulham, 

Kentish-town, and all intermediate distances. 


MEDICAL APPARATUS, DRUGS, 
Lavement or Enema Apps aratus, 10s. ; 
Reservoir Apparatus, 2 
nistering the whole of the Injeetion at one stroke of the piston, 


Drugsin fourteen Stoppered Bottles, 8 
Box with Loe 
Leather Cases containing four Cut Glass Stoppered 
Stoppered Bottles in Boxwood Cases from Is. 
Measure Glasses from Is. ; 
and comfort of Invatids, 
charges. 
to 
Chemist, 
i 
has been 


testimony Is afforded of its being the best Sauce extant. 
of this Sauce has extended to every quarter of the globe, and it 
cacy in promoting the general health is becoming daily more observ 
and acknowledged. 
agreeable condiment, and is esteemed for its tonic 





on application, and the 
Pore and PLANTE, 4, 
Trade, and Hospitals 


Instructions for Measurement, and Prices, 
Manufacturers 
The Profession, 





Pall-mall 








XO INVALIDS.- 


ESTABLISHMENT, 26, Oxford-street, London. 





—COOPER’S DISPENSING ff MES: 


rhe preparation 






ng employed 
ny 





prepared, without 
Notting-hill 
Camden- tow! 2, 


COOPER’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of 
&c., forws free by post. Brass 

Fountain ema Apparatas, 18s. ; 
; Improved Lavement Apparatus for a i 


ines are dispatched immediately they are T 
charge, to St. John’s Wood, Bayswater, 


Pimlico, Camberwell, City, Islington, 
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27s. 





R'S 30s. MEDICINE CHEST, containing 
cales, Knife, Measure, in Mahogany 
k and Key and printed directions for ini 





COOPE 










upwe m 

with every other article necessary for the relic 
at a considerable reduction on the usual 
Orders, accompanied by a remittance of 20s. forwarded free 
railway station—WILLIAM T. COOPER, Pharmaceutical 
26, Oxford-street, London. 

HE only Medal awarded by the Jury of the 
New Y ork. Exhibition to English or Foreign Sa 

obtained amongst num . 

PERRINS for their WORCESTEI 









any 
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The o¢ 
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to be 





In the United States it is held 





and invigorating 
od 






properties, its habitual use enabling the stomach to digest the 
perfectly. On the Continent of Europe these qualities have be 
fied to by a Gentleman who writes to Lea and Perrins thus: 
earried a bottle of your Worcestershire Sauce in a tour I have jw 
finished through Spain and Portngal, and believe I owe my pr 
state of health to itsuse. Your Sauce is stomachic, and I think me di 
cinal; I car with truth say there is nothing in a traveller's baggage bt 
yur Sauce. if 
India, where it is found at the Mess of every Regiment, a Medical 
Gentleman writes from Madras to his brother in the same profession ~ 
Worvester in the following terms:—“ Tell Lea and Perrins that their 
Sauce is highly esteemed in India, and it is in my opinion the most 
palatable as well as the most wholesome Sauce that is mate.” 
Sauce is suitable for every variety of Dish, and the universal dem: 
which its excellence has created has led to many imitations be 
offered to the public under a variety of names ; but the genuine may be 
known by the name of Lea and Perrins being impressed upon the 




























THE Y 









Patent Metallic Capsule or the Glass Stopper of the Bottle, as well 8s 

upon the Label and Wrapper. Manufactory—68, BROAD-STREE T, Few Hint 
WORCESTER. Wholesale and Export Warehouse, 19, Fenchurch- REVIEW 
street, London. To be obtained also of Crosse and Blackwell, Barcl®Y 

and Sons, and all the principal Druggists, Grocers, and Itatian Ware- Saunp} 











housemen throughout the United Kingdom and abroad. 
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mess. SAUNDERS &orLEY’s| QOtord Mocesan Central School, 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, COWLEY, NEAR OXFORD. 


—_—+—— Number strictly limited to One Hundred and Twenty Boarders. 


Just ready, post 8vo. J. M. ©. BENNETT, HEAD MASTER. 
ANNE BOLEYN; or, the Suppression of 





the Religious Houses | TERM COMMENCING MICHAELMAS, 1854. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that all TACANCIES i ‘OWLEY 
LN, all the VACANCIES in COWLEY 
A NEW WORK, by the Author of the “ Life ; ae NR Pema s a av 
ont Tame of Madam de Stael” (Maria Norris), entitled IN’ ha et oe pede bapentet an ran re are! ap eg myo ‘ aT ter ae Sons oon LEY SCHOOL ire respect- 
PHILIP LANCASTER.” 2 yols, post 8vo. J c: th rm, mmencing CHRISTMAS NEXT I the Term 


| commencing EASTER 1855, 


sae : | _ *s* The Cost for a Youth at Cowley School is 27/. per annum, there being no extra charge for Books, Stationery 
CAPT. HENDERSON’S (78th Highlanders) | tyiti, OY Show per annum, there being no extra charge for Books, Stationery, or 
EXCURSIONS and ADVENTURES in NEW SOUTH | 
WALES. 2 vols. Second Edition. 


CAPT. KING’S CAMPAIGNING IN on 
oo LAND. Post 8vo. with new Map. Second | Messe S. (oy iffin ‘\: a 0.8 4 ¢ ty) publ whole CTO i} 5 + 
COLONEL... CHURCHILL'S, MOUNT | a 
sEBANON. ith a Map as laid down by the British VIRGILIS OPERA. 


Officers. 3 vols. Second Edition. 
THE WORKS OF VIRGIL, 


MR. PATMORE’S “ ~ MY FRIENDS AND 
Hrom the Text of Mevne anv THagner. 


ACQUAINTANCE.” 3 yols. post 80. 
With 250 Illustrations from the Antique, and Introdu ‘tory Dissertation by Rey. Henry THompsoy, 


A TREASURY OF PEARLS OF GREAT | 
M.A. Camb., Vicar of Chard. 





PRICE. By Miss POULTE 2 vols. 8vo. 


THE HAPPY COLONY. By R. B. PEM-| 


BERTON, Esq. 


Crown 8vo. price 8s. 6d. Antique binding. 


| 
| 
| — 


EW W I , By JB. - erm ! dee cata 
A osor. WORK - . wanes L, | | Kk it A R \ A D) D R E S ) kK S - 
SABINA: a Sicilian Tale. SECOND SERIES. 
MR. LODGE’S PEERAGE AND'! Comprising Contributions from Sir E. L. Butwer, Sir Jawes Srepuen, THomas B. Macautay, M.P., 


BARONETAGE: under the Patronage of the QUEEN and Lord Brovenam, Professor Masson, and others 

PRINCE ALBERT. Foolscap 8yo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
Et CHARACTERISTICS sof WOMEN. 

By Mrs. JAMESO 2 vols. Fourth Editior iy \ 

“Two truly delightful vo} umes -~ the most charming of all | | | I | Kt M kK SS ST. A H, 
he works of a charming writer.” — Blackwood. | 
Q pT a A 4 a hl 7 Q Q yA dW TRITAT 

THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS: or,| AS PREDICTED IN THE PSALMS AND PENTATEUCH 

the Floral Language interpreted. Eleventh Edition. | With a Critical Exposition and Translation. By T. R. Wotre, Author of “The Practical 


Grammar.” 


Ma 
qy 
ies) 








THE GODMOTHER: a Tale. 


! 
| 
——— | ; As 
NOTICE TO AUTHORS OF PROSE AND POETICAL | mm y mr - 
‘ORKS a 8, ) ) AK K 
“ aidti same alee THE LITERARY KE EPSAKE: 
( é vr 
ae vor wee | A COLLECTION OF ORIGIN. \L CONTRIBUTIONS IN PROSE AND VERSE 
PUBLISH. Practical advice to Authors, Inex-| 1 j\ hh ( ) NS ) {OSE AND ERSE. 
perienced Writers, and Possessors of Manuscripts, on the | = 9 ¢ cloth, ailt. 
efficient publication of Books intended for general cireula- | 0 sees a eae eee Ee 
tion or private distribution. Sent post free to orders | London and Glasgow: R te HARD GRIFFIN and Co. 
inclosing 12 stamps. Addressed to : 


SaunpERs and Or.ey, Publishers, Conduit-street. 





Now ready, 150 pp., 100 Woodcuts, and Ten Plates, price 5s. 


AN ESSAY ON 





THE REVIVAL OF POETRY. | ee “ae P 
— Church Furmture ~ Decoration: 
MESSRS. SAUNDERS AND OTLEY | - ee FORMING “a 
ee a: | A Manual of the Archeology, and a Guide to the Restoration, of the Interior 


THE FOLLOWING NEW POEMS. | Decoration and Furniture of Churches. 


en a Contents :— 
2 . " General Arrangement of Ancient Churches. Reading-desk—Le.tern—Pulpit— Pew 
A VOICE men oe EAST ; oY, Scriptural | Polychrome—Wall Paintings—Stained Glass Clerical Vestments—Church Plate— Lighting of 
Communion Table—Chair Rails. Churches. 
THE LAST DAYS OF DISERTH. By | Chancel Screens—Stalls. | Tile Pavements. 
W. G. STARBUCK. } Wall-hangings—Door Curtains—Carpets and Mats— | Monuments. 


Bier and Pall, &c. &e. &e. 


POETICAL TENTATIVES. By LYNN | “larcloths—Embro\dery. 
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